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BISCAYNE BEAUTY: New bank also has many practical innovations ( 


This Month: 


DECENTRALIZED BRANCH BANKING by Harry J. Volk 
BANK PROGRAM FOR SMALL BUSINESS by Kenneth K. Du Vall 
EXPERIENCE REPORT ON FARM CREDIT by Nicholas A. Jamba 
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PEOPLE | 
BORROW WHERE 
THEY BANK § 


AND AMMERMILL SAFETY IS ONE 
MORE REASON TO BANK WITH YOU 


Some of your best loan prospects are the checking account customers 
you already have. And here is one new way to help attract new 
checking account customers: Offer them checks printed on 
Hammermill Safety paper. 
Hammermill Safety adds the best-known name in paper to the 
respected name of your bank. It suggests the care and attention you 
give to all banking details. And its specially sensitized surface helps . 
protect you from loss. Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
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Hubert Comes to Life 


Sirs: We thought you might like a 
glimpse of Hubert the Harris lion mak- 
ing his live debut at a Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank “family” banquet. 

Shortly after he and Kenneth V. 
Zwiener, president of Harris Trust, 
posed for the photo below, Hubert 


stepped out of his traditional role as 
our advertising symbol to act as master 
of ceremonies at our party. He intro- 
duced the various bank staff perform- 
ers who danced and sang and put on 
variety acts for the more than 1,000 
employees attending the banquet. 
WILLIAM N. F.iory, Manager, 
Business Development Department, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Customer Newsletter 


Sirs: I am sending you a copy of my 
monthly newsletter called ‘“Money Mat- 
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ters.” It is written for banks as a 


counter give-away for customers. Sold 
on restrictive basis, with or without 
imprint, “Money Matters” has two 
aims: 1. To foster closer customer 
contact with the local bank. 2. To in- 
struct people in money management. 

Tests have shown that once “Money 
Matters” is placed on the bank’s coun- 
ter, people will come back for subse- 
quent issues. They want it because it 
gives them something of value in its 
four pages. I am willing to send inter- 
ested banks a limited supply of the 
newsletter with their imprint to start 
things off at no charge. 

Hueo R. SCHRAMM, Publisher, 

“Money Matters,” 

Schramm Business Service, 

Elmhurst, Illinois 
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Hearty Thanks 


Receptionist Virginia Bell, shown be- 
low, of the Bank of the Southwest, 
Houston, Texas, is one of several of 


re 


our bank’s beauties who personally 
thanked the customers for their busi- 
ness during the week of February 9-13. 

Virginia models the costume which 
she and the other young ladies wore 
during banking hours. 

SARA DELL BINION, 

Bank of the Southwest, 

Houston, Texas 
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Worldwide Response 


We have had tremendous response to 
the letter you reproduced in your Sep- 
tember, 1958, “Letters” column. This 
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was the one in which O. P. Decker, pres- 
ident of Butler Manufacturing Com- 
pany, described its pamphlet “Bankers 
... Friends ... or Phobias.” 

We have had over 200 requests for 
this booklet and I know that Butler 
Manufacturing has received many, 
many more. The amazing thing about 
these requests is the large number from 
banks in Canada and overseas, includ- 
ing Puerto Rico, France, Cuba, Colom- 
bia, Hawaii, Belgium, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Australia, Germany, 
Italy, Holland, Argentina, Switzerland, 
Thailand, and Indo-China. 

We are quite proud of the part we 
played in the distribution of this book 
and think it is indeed a tribute to 
Burroughs Clearing House that in- 
quiries should come from so many 
people in so many distant places. 

RoBERT A. BACHLE, Vice-President, 

National Boulevard Bank of Chicago, 

Chicago, Illinois 





Burning the midnight oil—for you 


We call it ‘‘SOperation 24’’— 
around-the-clock check process- 
ing at The First National Bank 
of Chicago. Here’s how it works: 

We receive your items. They 
are then picked up, sorted 


and processed earlier for faster 
presentation and availability. 
Large or small, all checks and 
other items get the same atten- 
tion and are sped on their way. 

There’s a real advantage for 


you when you use ‘Operation 
24.’’ Your checks and items 
are handled fast—efficiently. 
Call this bank today; a repre- 
sentative will be happy to explain 
to you in detail. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets - Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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TRENDS IN FINANCE 





1959: A Bond Loss 
Work-Out Year for Banks 


Virtually all the banks in the United 
States have one problem in common that 
they hope largely to work out during 
the current year: they all have book 
losses, many of them big losses, on 
their portfolios of United States Gov- 
ernment securities. After the break in 
Treasury securities prices in mid-1958 
it was estimated in the columns of this 
magazine that the losses on Govern- 
ment securities for New York banks 
alone—the untaken losses—for 1958 
would be $150 million and that the 
losses of all banks would be around 
$350 million. 

It was a reasonable guess, but too 
conservative. Seven big New York banks 
alone revealed at annual meetings or in 
annual reports that their holdings of 
Government securities at last December 
81 had a market value $158 million 
below amortized cost, which means all 
the New York banks had losses on 
paper of around $200 million. On the 
basis of proportionate holdings of 
Treasury securities this means that all 
U. S. banks were carrying on their 
books - at the year-end Treasury 
securities at a value between $500 mil- 
lion and $600 million more than they 
were worth in the marketplace. 

Showing the losses. So it is natural 
that this situation, and what can be 
done about it, remains one of the big 
1959 problems of banking. Every banker 
dislikes even the idea of carrying on 
his books an asset at more than it is 
worth. The traditional policy of bankers 
always has been to write everything on 
the assets side of his ledgers down to 
market value or less, through “valua- 
tion” reserves or otherwise. In the 
course of time most banks have come 
around to the conclusion that, as re- 
spects U. S. Government securities, it 
is silly to write off millions from capita] 
funds one year, when the market de- 
clines, and write them back the next 
year, when and if the market recovers. 

So the practice has become general 
to list all Government securities on the 
balance sheet at amortized cost and to 
ignore their open market selling prices. 
This does not mean that banks have 
taken a cue from ostriches, for they 
are quite conscious of that difference 
between book and market value. Many 
banks note in their annual reports that 
the market value was such and such an 
amount, or was a certain amount below 
amortized cost. The largest bank in 
New York calmly admits in this manner 
a paper loss of $67% million, while 
the second largest calculated that its 
portfolio on December 31 was some $47 
million under book value. For the big 
New York banks which have revealed 
their figures the depreciation from book 
value ranges all the way from 1% to 
4% per cent of total book value of the 
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1956—12/31—Buys $1,000,000 of 2% 


1957— 9/26—Interest from 1/1 to 9/26 
—Sells $1,000,000 of 2s 

of 6/15/59-62 at 92 22/32 

for proceeds of $926,- 


tal loss 
— $926, 000 of 4s of 8/ 
5/62-60 at 
ede ° ons from “eo to 
12/31.. 


1958— 4/25—Interest teona 1/1 to 4/25 
—Sells 4s of 8/15/62-60 at 
106 y byl - proceeds of 


—Capital a Hi NE ARR 
—Buys $930,000 9f 3 %s of 

11/15/62 at 106 8/32... 
12/31—Interest from 4/25 to 

Sack SCN say alee hs 

1959— 2/5—Interest from 1/1 to 2/5 
—Selis 3 %{s of 11/15/62 at 
99 6/32 for proceeds of 


—Capital loss 
—Buys $973,500 of 2 4s of 


_12/31—Interest from 2/5 to 12/31 

on Ci, LA, 

1961— SIRS i's ieg-é pe GRR 
1962— 6/15—Interest from 1/1 to 6/15 
—Bonds mature at par for 

proceeds of $973,500.... 

—Capital gaim  ......... 


BANK BUYS $1,000,000 OF 2's OF JUNE 15, 1959-62 
ON DECEMBER 31, 1956, AT 93 22/32 
AND TRADES IN AND OUT OF OTHER SECURITIES 


Principal 
8 
of 6/15/59-62 at 93 22/32 $ 936,875.00 


SISO... occ see eees —936,875.00 


a ot ee +926,000.00 i 


$967,636.68 .......... —926,000.00 


+988,125.00 


$922,443.75........... —988,125.00 


6/13/59- 62 at 94 24/32. +922,391.25 


—922,391.25 


Tax 


Earnings 
Earnings rate Tax after tax 


$ 16,592.96 52% $ 8,628.34 $ 7,964.62 


—10,000.00 52%* -—5,200.00 —4,800.00 


9,662.61 52% 
11,690.11 52% 


5,024.56 
6,078.86 


4,638.05 
§,611.25 


61,636.88 25% 15,409.22 46,227.66 


23,795.93 52% 
3,468.23 52% 


12,373.88 
1,803.48 


11,422.05 
1,664.75 


—65,681.25 52%* —34,154.25 —31,527.00 


19,737.45 52% 10,263.47 9,473.98 
21,903.75 52% 11,389.95 10,513.80 
21,903.75 52% 11,389.95 10,513.80 


9,989.07 52% 5,194.32 4,794.75 


51,108.75 25% 12,777.19 38,331.56 
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$175,808.24 $ 60,978.97 $114,829.27 





Average annual rate of earnings after 
tax for 5 years, 544 months ....... 


*Assuming bank has no capital gains as an offset. 





$ 21,037.42 











1956—12/31—Buys $1,000,000 of 2 
1957 —Interest. . 


BANK BUYS $1,000,000 OF 24s OF JUNE 15, 1959-62 
ON DECEMBER 31, 1956, AT 93-22/32 
AND HOLDS TO MATURITY ON JUNE 15, 1962 


2% Principal 
of 6/15/59-62at 93 ares $ 936,875.00 


Tax Earnings 
Earnings rate Tax after tax 


$ 22,500.00 52% $ 11,700.00 $ 10,800.00 
22,500.00 52% 11,700.00 10,800.00 





1959 SR es shies sews 22,500.00 52% 11,700.00 10,800.00 
1960 —— Sa ea tk ees 22,500.00 52% 11,700.00 10,800.00 
1961— —lInterest............... 22,500.00 52% 11,700.00 10,800.00 
1962— 6/15—Bonds TEE atpar . —936,875.00 
—Interest from 1/1 to 6/15 10,260.99 52% 5,335.71 4,925.28 
—Capital gain........... 63,125.00 25% 15,781.25 47,343.75 
Oia sia vc Kia's hae dR ead Be Adee $185,885.99 $ 79,616.96 $106,269.03 








Average annual rate of earnings after 
tax for 5 years,5%months ....... 








$ 19,469.14 








Illustrate advantages of taking losses, making replacements 


portfolio. This is not particularly seri- 
ous, either in relation to total portfolio 
or to capital funds. Naturally for a 
bank which owns $1 billion or more of 
Treasury securities a small percentage 
decline in value can roll up millions in 
dollar depreciation rapidly. 

Profits from sales. There are some 
curious aspects of last year’s financial 
developments which brought these large 
paper losses. Strangely enough, at few 
stockholder annual meetings was the 
subject fully discussed, although man- 
agements were well primed to answer 


frankly all questions. For one thing, 
nearly all banks for 1958 reported sub- 
stantial profits on Government securities 
sold; in the case of the New York banks 
the aggregate security profits were 
around $60 million. These profits came 
from Government securities liquidated 
before June 1958; the book losses were 
accumulated after June. The profits 
were actually taken; the losses in most 
cases were not. Had the losses been 
taken they would merely have offset 
the earlier profits and there would have 
been no tax advantage which, of course, 








is a big incentive for taking losses. In a 
sense most banks were frozen into their 
positions on Government securities from 
June until December 1958, after which 
they regained their ability to do some 
selling and swapping. 

Since 1958 ended, trading in Govern- 
ment securities in all markets naturally 
has expanded enormously on_ these 
switch or swap dealings, but it would 
be unrealistic to assume either that all 
losses are going to be taken in the first 
quarter of 1959 or that all losses are 
sure to be taken in this manner even in 
the whole of 1959. For a bank which 
has ample funds to lend there is no 
compulsion to sell Government securities 
at a loss, except to increase interest 
income by replacing lower yielding 
securities with higher coupon ones, or 
selling securities at a discount price 
and buying securities selling at a still 
lower discount quotation. Both such 
operations tend to increase interest 
income and capital gains for future 
years. But to the extent that the loss 
sustained on securities sold is not cov- 
ered by a tax saving, there is still a 
capital loss to the bank. If a-bank loses 
$100,000 and pays income taxes at 52 
per cent, the loss costs it $48,000. 

Two alternatives. It is obvious that 
there are only two ways a bank having 
a loss on Government securities can 
work out of it: sell them and replace 
them with other securities which will 
yield more interest and capital gains in 
coming years, or sit with the securities 
until they mature and are paid at par, 
or until such time as the market for 
Government securities advances to a 
degree that will make up the loss. 

Also it is obvious that so long as 
there is in the tax laws the exclusive 
privilege to banking institutions of 
taking the full current income tax 
credit on portfolio losses, while paying 
taxes on profits at the lower capital 


gains tax rate, it is generally more 
profitable to take losses and make re- 
placements than it is to sit out the 
securities until their maturity. 

One tablé on page 3 shows the ac- 
tual experience of a bank which at the 
end of 1956 bought $1 million of Gov- 
ernment securities and traded out of 
them and into other Treasury issues up 
to the present time. Not revealed in 
the table is the fact that, while it made 
a final gain of substantial proportions, 
its Government securities account was 
maintained more closely to market 
value than would have been the case 
had the original $1 million of securities 
been held to maturity without trading. 
This is said to be the first time a run- 
ning record of a bank’s Government se- 
curities trading over a period of years 
ever has appeared in print. Since the 
account is still trading the “switch” 
part of the record is complete up to 
early 1959 only. 

The second table illustrates what 
would have happened, in dollars and 
cents, had that $1 million of securities 
bought in 1956 been held to maturity. 

In this connection one hears much 
talk these days that sooner or later the 
banks’ privilege to take losses on 
securities with full tax credit will be 
ended through revision of the tax laws; 
if that were true there might be an 
additional incentive to take losses while 
they could still be taken to advantage. 
The best opinion is that Congress would 
be slow to end this banking privilege, 
for the purpose for which it was first 
granted still exists: to maintain the 
freedom of action of banks to sell Gov- 
ernment securities without a prohibitive 
penalty in order to get money to lend 
to customers—particularly at times 
when Federal Reserve policy is cool to 
frequent use of the _ rediscounting 
machinery. To freeze banks into their 
positions on Government securities in 
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Branches throughout 
South America 


Bank of London & Montreal Limited, 
an affiliate, maintains a network of offices 
in Central America and the Caribbean. 
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Unduly risky for banks 


times of credit stringency and tight 
money might not only produce interest 
rates of 6 per cent or more to borrowers 
but would risk the still greater menace 
of making loan funds in many banks 
almost unavailable. 

Maturity strategies. Study of annual 
reports of large banks throughout the 
country for 1958 reveals that a large 
number of them shortened their aver- 
age maturity by last year’s switching 
and replacement operations, while a 
few deliberately lengthened the average 
a bit for the profit there might be in 
such an operation, despite the weak 
market for Treasury bonds and the 
uncertainty as to how low the “floor” 
prices on long terms ultimately would 
go. It is noteworthy that many of the 
banks deliberately lengthening average 
maturities had some method in their 
seeming madness: they had large gains 
in time deposits and thrift deposits. 
This brings up the question of spacing 
and length of maturities in a portfolio. 

The average small bank is neither in 
sufficiently close touch with markets in 
Treasury bonds nor is possessed of 
sufficient time or executive talent to 
benefit from quick swings in market 
prices; if it tries trading it will be, 
for the most part, speculating. Gen- 
erally speaking what is basic to a bond 
portfolio is an individual bank’s poten- 
tial customer loan demand and turnover 
in its deposits. It should have its secu- 
rities portfolio so spaced as to be able 
always to realize funds quickly through 
maturity or sales without loss of rela- 
tively short term issues. A certain per- 
centage of long bonds may be used for 
investment of savings deposits which 
have a low average rate of turnover, 
or low average withdrawal rate. Market 
risk increases sharply with length of 
maturity. 

Hazard in long terms. An illustra- 
tion of this market risk is a 10 year 
Treasury bond purchased at par to 
yield 3 per cent at a time when the 
average of rates for such maturities is 
around 3 per cent. If in two years the 
average of money rates rises from 3 
to 4 per cent the 3 per cent bond, then 
having 8 years to run, will sell at 93.21 
in the market. If, instead of buying the 
ten year bond a bank at the time had 
bought a note running 2 years and 9 
months, the note in the two years would 
have depreciated only from 100 to 99.26. 

Boom and bust is the typical price 
history of long term bonds in any period 
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For prompt response 
to your correspondent 
banking needs 


At your finger tips—these and more than a 
score of other profitable, essential corre- 
spondent banking services—available to you 
through Bankers Trust. Hundreds of banks 
already rely on our unusually thorough and 
experienced facilities. 


In whatever way a New York bank can ad- 
vance your domestic or foreign transactions, 
Bankers Trust stands ready to act in your 
interest with speed and efficiency. 


Let us supply you with the details of our 
personalized services. Better still, call on us 
for a practical demonstration of the friendly 
way we can handle your requirements— great 
and small. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 
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of material change in money rates. 
The chart (see page 4) prepared by 
First National City Bank of New York 
shows market price, in terms of per- 
centage of par, of two popular U.S. 
Treasury long term bonds. Not only 
does the graph show the spectacular 
decline which occurred in long term 
issues during 1958 but it also illustrates 
why long term bonds of any kind are 
unsuitable for bank investment, except 
for special purpose. Commercial bank 
holdings of the 3%s of 1978-83 amount 
to only about $50 million, out of $1.6 
billion outstanding, while bank holdings 
of the $3.7 billion issue of 2%s of 1967- 
72 aggregate only $100 million, pointing 
up the fact that the average bank is too 


wise to put too much money into long 
terms. 

How banks regularly reporting to the 
U.S. Treasury added to their holdings 
of Government securities even during 
and after the big break in prices in 
1958 is shown in the chart at right. Note 
particularly banks’ preference for issues 
under 5 years, the corresponding last- 
half drop in holdings maturing in 5 to 
10 years, and the relatively modest 
changes in holdings of bonds due in 
over 10 years. 

Deposit analysis needed. Bank ex- 
aminers for many years have held that 
an individual bank will be well advised 
to do its own estimating on deposit 
turnover as a guide to investment in 
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1947 1957 
$117,000,000 $ 460,000,000* 
749,000,000  1,988,000,000 
649,000,000  1,473,165,000 
457,000,000  2,139,000,000 
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“ 
’ ” 
Qnryoracs Bak Resources Over $14 Billion 


*Light, clean, technical industry — the kind we wel- 
come — has “discovered” Arizona to the extent that 
in 1957 Manufacturing ranked first among our major 
sources of income. 


While we can hardly lay claim to being an “industrial 
state,” a simple projection of our past ten-year growth 
makes for very interesting speculation! 
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about Arizona 
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Preference is for short-terms 





securities. For example tax and loan 
accounts of the Treasury may be cal- 
culated on the basis of recent with- 
drawal experience and an assumption 
that such deposits would not be allowed 
to shrink beyond a calculated minimum. 

Deposits of other public funds can 
be figured as to turnover on the basis 
of experience and special knowledge, 
but an extra allowance for volatility 
and the possibility of a complete check- 
out at certain times should be con- 
sidered. Volatility of correspondent 
bank deposits varies widely but it is 
safe to assume that it may be as high 
as 50 per cent. For ordinary demand 
deposits many bankers figure a rule of 
thumb of 10 per cent, but the possibility 
of big shifts in individual large accounts 
should always be kept in mind. For 
most time deposits a 5 per cent turn- 
over allowance is considered safe, except 
for club and special accounts which may 


have nearly complete payout at 
maturity. 
Formula guide. Since volatility 


ratios differ at all banks, each individual 
institution should figure its own and, 
if desirable, consult with a city corre- 
spondent. Nearly all examiners stress 
the extreme caution with which all long 
term investments should be approached 
by a bank of discount and deposit. There 
is a widely used formula for allowable 
long term investments, which runs as 
follows: 

List capital funds, including general 
reserve but excluding bad debts reserve. 
Deduct fixed assets such as building 
and equipment, Federal Reserve bank 
stock, other stocks and real estate 
owned. From the remainder deduct 
again 10 per cent of risk assets—loans 
and investments other than Govern- 
ment securities. Add two-thirds of time 
deposits, except deposits of public funds 
and special purpose deposits such as 
club funds. The final total indicates 
roughly how much funds might safely 
be placed in long term employment. 
From this figure should be deducted 
the long term issues already held. If this 
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Amply covers portfolio losses 


formula shows excessive investment at 
long term, selling is not necessarily 
indicated; merely a cessation of making 
more long term investments until the 
position is rectified. 

No great alarm. While most bankers 
devoutly hope for a return to sanity in 
much Government spending, for a com- 
fortably balanced Federal budget and 
for less frequent resort to the market 
by the Treasury for new money—and 
for the recovery in the market for 
Treasury securities that such influences 
would bring—they are not as concerned 
as they once would have been over the 
portfolio losses they now have to work 
out of. Such book losses are, of course, 
at least a potential impairment of 
capital, but, as the above chart shows, 
bank capital funds today are larger 
than ever before and they are now 
growing more rapidly than they have 
for many years. Also, with most bank 
portfolios majoring on the short term 
side, there is an excellent possibility 
that most losses won’t become realized 


ones except by deliberate choice on the 
part of the bank. 
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Better *“*“Product Mix’ 
Is Prescribed for Banks 


A New York University professor of 
finance, Dr. Jules I. Bogen, attracted 
considerable banker attention at the 
midwinter meeting of the New York 
State Bankers Association by outlining 
ways in which banks could change their 
“product mix” to obtain greater earn- 
ings. He told the bankers that they 
should aim at 10 per cent or better on 
capital funds, and contrasted their 
average earnings of 8 per cent with 
the 12 per cent earned by consumer 
and other sales finance companies. 

His main point was that it was 
essential to increase the earnings rate 
since banks in the next 20 years would 
require $30 billion of new capital if 
the gross national product expanded at 
the rate of 5 per cent annually. A 10 
per cent earnings ratio on capital funds 
would enable banks to raise capital 
through sale of stock in volume, and 
would answer the allegation frequently 
heard that banking is a sub-standard 
industry, earningswise. 

Dr. Bogen’s prescription was to in- 
crease the proportion of loans on which 
earnings rates reflect service rather 
than money market considerations, to 
review all loan rates to see if servicing 
costs were being properly reimbursed 
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and to shift, where returns are low, to 
higher yielding assets. The professor 
also felt that many service charges 
could be increased with adequate expla- 
nation to customers. 

“Interest rates, by far the chief 
source of bank earnings, have been 
determined mainly by monetary policies 
rather than by demand forces or the 
earnings needs of banks,” Dr. Bogen 
said. 
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Home Financing Booklets 


The United States Savings and Loan 
League has recently released two timely 
booklets concerned with home financing. 
The first, entitled, “Who Buys the 
Houses”, reports on findings of the 
characteristics of the single family 
home buyer. In studying the home- 
buying habits under conventional mort- 





A step-by-step explanation 


gages during 1958, the study reveals 
information on such factors as age, 
income, debt and other characteristics 
of some 7,000 home loan borrowers. 

The second pamphlet, “The Story of 
Modern Home Financing,” explains the 
various terms and procedures involved 
in home financing, and provides advice 
on obtaining a home mortgage loan. 
The conventional, VA and FHA loans 
are explained briefly and the prospec- 
tive home purchaser is advised on not 
only how to choose the best mortgage 
for his own requirements, but is given 
a step-by-step explanation of home 
financing procedures from the sales 
contract to the loan closing. 
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New Bond Brochures 


Now available upon request is a new 
monthly bulletin, Bond and Money Mar- 
ket Review, being published by The 
First National Bank of Chicago. It 
singles out developments of particular 
importance to the business community. 

As one feature, the Review contains 
price and yield indexes for U.S. Treas- 
ury securities, computed for U.S. 
Treasury securities for maturities of 
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6-12 months, 3-5 years, and 12 years 
and over. There is also a listing of 
maturing Treasury issues for the next 
four months. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
is highly active in the bond field. It is 
one of the five banks in the United 
States which function as primary deal- 
ers in U.S. Government securities, and 
is also one of the largest commercial 
bank underwriters of general obliga- 
tion municipal bonds. 


& 


The subject of municipal bonds is 
covered in a new booklet just published 
by the Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Titled “A Collection of 
Ten Pamphlets on Municipal Bonds,” 
the booklet was written by Vice-Pres- 
ident William Sharpe, head of the 
bank’s bond department. 

Subjects covered in the booklet in- 
clude a definition of municipal bonds, 
why they are exempt from Federal 
taxes, who buys them, and a comparison 
of yields with other types of bonds. 
The 28-page booklet is also illustrated 
with helpful charts and graphs. 

Copies are available from the bond 
department of Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, 721 Locust Street, St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. 
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Dental Loan Symposium 


Major assistance in the development 
of dental loan programs has been ren- 
dered by the Preston State Bank of 
Dallas, Texas, with publication of a 
transcript of the first dental loan 
symposium of national scope, held last 
fall in conjunction with the 99th annual 
session of the American Dental Associ- 
ation. 

The symposium was the first ever 
held at which persons from all parts 
of the country were able to exchange 
ideas on the many phases of dental 
loans. Subjects covered included admin- 
istration, advertising and contracts. 

In the accompanying picture, Weldon 
U. Hall, Preston State president is 
shown at the right pointing out some 
of the highlights of the symposium re- 
port to three interested dentists. Copies 


Transcript copies available 
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commercial credit insurance 
continues protection 
after shipment 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of the product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound for your customers to insure while they own the 
product... equally sound to insure when their customers own 
the product, and owe them for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by providing protection, is an important factor in commer- 
cial loans . . . your bank can be included as the named insured. 
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SEND FOR BOOKLET on the advan- 
tages of credit insurance to bankers. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York. . . Dept. 49, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


increases your protection on commercial loans 


American 
Credit Insurance 


of the transcript can be obtained from 
the Dental Loan Department, Preston 
State Bank of Dallas, Mockingbird Lane 
at Preston Road, Dallas, Texas. 
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Small Business Law 


An explanation of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is contained in 
a booklet recently published by Com- 
merce Clearing House, Incorporated, 
New York City. A series of questions 
and answers clarifies how the program 
works and who may participate. 

Also provided is the full text of the 
law, annotated with Congressional com- 
mittee reports plus the SBA and SEC 
regulations and forms needed for guid- 
ance in setting up a plan. A topical 
index and table of contents promote 
easy access to detailed explanations. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
from Commerce Clearing House, Incor- 
porated, 4025 West Peterson Avenue, 
Chicago 46, Illinois, at $2.50 each. 
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Trend Indicator Shows 
Business in Perspective 


Measuring current business activity 
against the pace set during a postwar 
decade is facilitated by a new chart 
device developed by Guaranty Trust 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Board of Directors has today 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of fifty (50¢) cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able March 10, 1959, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 16, 1959. 

A. A. Finnell, Secretary 


January 26, 1959 
ROCKWELL-STANDARD CORPORATION 


Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 


























Trend line assists comparison 


Company of New York, and introduced 
for the first time in the February issue 
of its economic review, The Guaranty 
Survey. 

The device is a “trend” line which 
shows expectable economic growth if 
the expansion rate of postwar years 
continues. By comparing this trend line 
(line A in the accompanying chart) 
with the curve of current business 
activity (line B), it is possible to deter- 
mine at a glance whether the nation’s 
level of production, distribution and 





consumption is exceeding or lagging 
behind the growth pace maintained in 
the period from 1947 through 1957. 
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**“Captive’? Finance Firms 
in the Spotlight 


Announcement by Ford Motor Com- 
pany that it planned to organize its 
own automobile financing affiliate has 
caused both instalment lenders and 
government officials to take a closer 
look at the so-called ‘‘captive’”’ finance 
companies. 

Most alarmed at the trend toward 
these manufacturer affiliates appears to 
be the independent sales finance com- 
panies rather than the banks. They 
term the development a monopolistic 
one that will result in great hardship 
to many small finance firms. 

The general subject was discussed at 
a three-day session of the Instalment 
Credit Commission of the American 
Bankers Association, held last month 
in Phoenix, Arizona, but no restrictive 
steps were proposed. It was agreed that 
the best competitive solution for the 
banks was for them to do the best job 
possible in serving all of their consumer 
loan customers. 








The Loan / Deposit Ratio 


By Arthur J. Linn 
Vice-President, The National Bank of Washington, Washington, D.C. 








Generally speaking, one of the first 
things that a banker looks for in a 
bank statement is the percentage of 
deposits invested in loans.’ We all do it, 
probably from force of habit, BUT 
generalizations are hazardous—much 
depends on the composition of deposit 
and loan lines in the individual bank. 

Nevertheless, the ratio is important 


and one that should be closely watched © 


by management. 

The easiest way to get a picture of 
this relationship is by way of a ratio 
chart similar to the one illustrated. 
Control totals, or preferable, monthly 
averages of gross loans 
and deposit can be taken 
off and charted weekly or 
monthly. 


ical monthly averages. If the reader has 
gotten the impression that the writer 
is overly impressed by averages, he is 
absolutely right. Banking is grounded 
on averages. 

Charts are only a means to an end. 
They are not a substitute for manage- 
ment but they can tell management 
where it has been and give it an idea 
of where it is going. 

Editor’s note: This is the fourth of 
eight short articles on the use of charts 
in bank management. Next month Mr. 
Linn will write on the composition of 
bank assets. 


Pictures an important relationship 





As long as the curves 
remain parallel, the per- 
centage of loans to de- 
posits is constant. As the 
curves spread apart, the 
percentage is declining and 
inversely, as they approach 
each other the percentage 
is increasing. 

The values at the left of 
the chart can be assigned 
to suit the purpose of the 
individual bank. It matters 
not whether they are thou- 
sands or millions—the pic- 
ture is the same. 

Again, the chart illus- 
trated is based on theoret- 
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Charge Account, Revolving 
Credit Plans Increase 


After a period of trial by some pio- 
neering banks and “watchful waiting” 
by many others, charge account and 
revolving credit plans appear to be gain- 
ing some acceptance momentum as their 
feasibility and profit possibilities be- 
come demonstrated. 

Not only are more banks—including 
some of the largest—introducing the 
plans, but others that have been active 
in this field are now at the point where 
they are expanding their programs to 
include more people and broaden the 
scope of their services. 

Both programs have been in exis- 
tence on a national scale for about 
five years. Under the charge account 
plan, the bank cooperates with local 
merchants and makes it possible for 
customers to charge purchases at 
member-merchant stores. The bank 
pays the merchant and bills the cus- 
tomer every 30 days. In most cases, the 
customer can either pay the whole 
amount of his bill or use a deferred 
payment plan. 

Besides the profit involved, there are 
several advantages to the charge ac- 
count credit plan according to the banks 
that are offering the service. First, it 
requires that cooperating merchants 
carry an account with the bank. Free 
advertising is also derived from the 
bank having its name - displayed in 
retail stores throughout the area. In 
addition, it creates goodwill among 
participating merchants since it relieves 
them of much of the tedious bookkeep- 
ing responsibilities entailed with charge 
accounts. 

Special checks. Checking account 
credit works on the revolving credit 
principle. Here, the customer is granted 
a predetermined line of credit and uses 
special checks for making purchases 
and paying bills. The bank then sends 
the customer monthly statements, and 
as he repays the amount due, his 
original line of credit is rebuilt pending 
further purchases. 

Some of the latest banks to introduce 
one or the other of the plans include the 
First National City Bank of New York, 
New York City; the Bank of Hawaii, 
Honolulu; the First Western Bank 
and Trust Company, San Francisco, 
California; the Texas National Bank, 
Houston; American National Bank, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida; National 
Commercial Bank and Trust Company, 
Albany, New York; Simmons National 
Bank, Pine Bluff, Arkansas; National 
Bank and Trust Company of Fairfield 
County, Stamford, Connecticut; Citi- 
zens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, 
and the First National Bank, both of 
Louisville, Kentucky; First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Marshall and Isley 
Bank, and Marine Exchange Bank, all 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Newspaper ads 


Plans for expansion of present pro- 
grams have recently been announced by 
the Bank of America, San Francisco, 
California; Fidelity Philadelphia Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
and the City National Bank and Trust 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 

There are two main reasons for the 
heightened interest in these forms of 
credit. First, the competition among 
financial institutions has forced banks 
to look for new and better ways to 
attract new business and keep old cus- 
tomers. Second, the entrance into the 
field of some of the largest banks in 
the country has convinced smaller in- 
stitutions which may have been hesitant 
that, if properly operated, the plans 
can be profitable. 

Dealer paper. The revolving credit 
trend has led to speculation on the 
future of dealer paper. Insured Credit 
Service, Incorporated, Chicago, Illinois, 
says that dealer paper could eventually 
disappear. This authority on moderni- 
zation loans adds that, although the 
question appears academic at the mo- 
ment, it could be a reality in another 
year. The statement is based on the 
assumption that the banking industry 
has only begun to explore the possi- 
bilities of revolving credit, in financing 
personal expenditures. 

The growing popularity of revolving 
credit plans can be traced in part to 
the success that some banks have al- 
ready had with the program. For ex- 
ample, two widely separated banks, the 
First National of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and the First National in Dallas, 
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used to promote check credit programs 


Texas, have offered the service since 
1955. Both report the plans gained al- 
most immediate success in their areas 
and that public acceptance continues to 
be favorable. 

The First National of Boston was 
the first bank to launch the program as 
it is used in banks today. Its copy- 
righted plan, called First Check-Credit, 
was introduced to the public February 
15, 1955. 

Credit line. Here is how the plan 
works. When a line of credit is ap- 
proved for a customer, he is given a 
set of name-imprinted checks. When 
one of these checks is used for any 
purpose and is presented at the bank 
for payment, a loan is automatically 
created and interest starts to run. Once 
a loan balance has been established, 
the customer is required to make 
monthly repayments equal to 1/12th 
of his total approved line of credit. As 
each payment reduces the balance of 
indebtedness, the balance of check 
credit that is available is correspond- 
ingly increased. 

The customer receives a monthly 
statement of account ten days prior 
to payment due date. The statement 
shows the number of checks drawn, 
charges made against the account, pay- 
ments made, the outstanding loan bal- 
ance, and the balance of credit still 
unused. Charges against the account 
amount to 1 per cent interest on the 
outstanding balance of the loan, plus 
25 cents for each check used. 

Since the plan has been in operation, 
the bank has approved lines of credit 
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for as little as $120 and as much as 
$6,000. The average amount has been 
$460. At the present time, the bank has 
approximately 17,000 accounts with 
outstanding loan balances totalling 
some $5% million and another $3 mil- 
lion of unused credit available. The 
average customer keeps about two- 
thirds of his available credit in use at 
all times and writes about nine checks 
a year averaging around $60 each. 

Newspaper ads. When the plan was 
first launched, the bank used newspaper 
ads with coupons, and direct mail pieces 
to previous personal loan customers, to 
promote the program. The rejection 
rate on applications has averaged about 
20 per cent, but this is not considered 
high because of the size and scope of 
the promotions used. 

The institution’s experience with 
abuses has been excellent. Chargeoffs 
are comparable to those on personal 
loans, and delinquencies over 30 days 
are currently running at only 1.3 per 
cent. The bank also has a policy of 
gradually eliminating those customers 
who continually keep their entire line 
of credit in use or attempt to exceed it. 
At the same time, about 25 per cent of 
the First Check-Credit customers have 
applied for increased credit limits. 


From a profit standpoint, the pro- 
gram has been exceptionally good. Net 
yield on these loans is currently run- 
ning about 50 per cent higher than it 
does on personal loans. Although ac- 
quisition costs are higher and monthly 
statements must be sent out, once an 
account has been established it stays 
with the bank. This eliminates liqui- 
dation costs and also the expense of 
acquiring new conventional loans. Thus, 
the bank has found it breaks even on a 
smaller average outstanding balance in 
a First Check-Credit Account than in 
any other type of instalment loan. 


Personal loans. An interesting result 
of the program is that introduction of 
this new form of financing has not re- 
duced the amount of regular personal 
loan business. The bank’s personal loan 
portfolio is almost as big in numbers 
and even bigger in dollar volume today 
as it was when First Check-Credit was 
launched. Many customers, attracted 
by First Check-Credit advertising, were 
put on a personal loan basis instead 
because it suited their needs better. 

The First National Bank in Dallas 
introduced its program to the public 
in June of 1955. It was patterned after 
the First National of Boston plan and 
is called First Check-Loan. 


During the first year the plan was 
in operation, the Dallas bank opened 
more than 4,000 accounts, 90 per cent 
of which were active. After one year, 
the bank discontinued publicity on the 
program in order to test the results. 
The test showed that less than 10 per 
cent were using their accounts as a 
means of continuous borrowing. Since 
this practice is considered bad for both 
the customer and the bank, the cus- 
tomers were given an explanation. 

Like the First National of Boston, 
the Dallas bank has found that de- 
linquency rates compare favorably with 





Dear Customer: 
Because you come first at 
First National City, here 





is your application for 
Citibank Ready-Credit. 
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those of personal loans. As of January 
31, this year, the bank’s delinquency 
position was .36 of one per cent by 
the number of accounts and % of one 
per cent by dollar amounts 30 days or 
more past due. At the present time, 
the bank has 5,270 approved accounts 
and 95.2 per cent are active. 

Standard service. The first National 
Bank of Boston is optimistic about the 
future of its revolving credit plan and 
predicts that it is well on its way to 
becoming a standard instalment service 
throughout the banking industry. The 
program appeals most to married sal- 
aried workers in the 25 to 40 age 
group, and to professional people with 
fluctuating incomes. 

These people have a continuous need 
for credit and the revolving plan pro- 
vides the most convenient, economical 
and dignified way to obtain it. Every 
family head has the problem of meet- 
ing an annual series of peaks in ex- 
penses which can be levelled out to a 
steady monthly payment through re- 
volving credit. Formerly, this type of 
borrower had to go through a continu- 
ous round of payouts, acquiring new 
loans and refinancing old ones. 
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Mutual Banks Consider 
Savings Interest Increase 

Some mutual savings banks in the 
New York City area are on the verge of 
increasing the interest rate paid on 
savings deposits, according to veteran 
financial obServers in the district. The 
move would place the savings rate at 
3% per cent, up % of one per cent 
from the rate currently in effect at most 
mutuals. The increase, if it comes, is 
expected to become effective either this 
month or in April. Once the trend has 
started, predictions are that it will be 
more general by mid-year. 
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PROVIDENT TRADESMENS ANNOUNCES 


“KEY” CORRESPONDENT SERVICES 


Enter a new dimension in correspon- 
dent banking... ‘‘Key’’ Correspondent 
Services from Provident Tradesmens 
in Philadelphia! Thorough portfolio 
analysis . . . detailed operations surveys 
and recommendations . . . all types of 
loan services . . . personnel policy de- 
velopment and implementation... 
business development services. In these 
special correspondent areas, Provident 
Tradesmens offers the ‘‘Key’’ to 
unique satisfaction. 





Provident Tradesmens puts imagina- 
tion into its regular ‘“‘Key’’ Correspon- 
dent Services as well. Extra effort goes 
into handling your Philadelphia trans- 
actions, collections and transit with 
speed and diligence. Extending far 
beyond the merely necessary in both 
special and regular areas, ‘‘Key”’ Cor- 
respondent Services provide a new view 
of value in a correspondent relation- 
ship. We would be happy to have you 
investigate them thoroughly very soon. 


PROVIDENT TRADESMENS 
Bank and Trust Company 


Main Office: Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 10, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 
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It is believed that a higher mutual 
rate could create a demand from some 
commercial banks for authority from 
the Federal Reserve Board to raise the 
minimum permitted savings rate to 
3% per cent. Bankers Research says 
that many commercial bankers who 
went to 3 per cent with trepidation 
found that their rising earnings readily 
permitted them to pay that rate. They 
may be less hesitant to go to an even 
higher rate if they are allowed to do so. 

There are a variety of reasons behind 
the swing to a higher rate. First, 
earnings of the mutual institutions 
from mortgages and bonds are at new 
highs, averaging some 4.4 per cent. 
Since administrative expense runs 
around 0.8 of one per cent, this leaves 
3.6 per cent for taxes, additions to sur- 
plus, and depositors’ interest. 

Furthermore, since the stipulated in- 
terest rate is not paid on all deposits, 
(for example, on balances below mini- 
mums, and on deposits made between 
interest periods) the average interest 
cost to the bank is usually one-eighth 
of one per cent less than the declared 
rate. Thus, a 3% per cent rate would 
cost the bank 3% per cent. Also, with 
long term investment yields still curv- 
ing upward, savings bankers are con- 
vinced they can maintain a 3% per cent 
rate in the future as easily as they can 
now afford the 3% per cent. 

Scrambling for savings. There is also 
the matter of competition among the 
various financial institutions for the 


Savings dollar. Savings banks are gain- 
ing more annually in dollar volume of 
deposits than are savings and loan 
associations, but the percentage rate of 
growth is relatively faster in the sav- 
ings and loans, certain commercial bank 
time deposit categories, and even on 
savings in many credit unions. The 
credit unions are becoming increasingly 
important competitors. 

Taxes are also a factor in the trend 
to a higher rate. Savings bankers want 
to pay more to the depositor before 
the tax collector gets the excess earn- 
ings. There is a growing concern that 
the depositors will blame the banks if 
this is not done. 

It is generally conceded that a higher 
mutual savings rate could have com- 
petitive repercussions among commer- 
cial banks and other financial institu- 
tions. However, a check of various 
thrift organizations shows that at the 
present time, at least, none are con- 
sidering increases. But they are all 
waching the situation closely. 

Speaking for the United State Sav- 
ings and Loan League, Norman Strunk, 
executive vice-president, said: “There 
is very little discussion of this question 
at this time and we know of no think- 
ing in the direction of higher dividend 
rates the first six months of this year 
or at mid-year. 

Geared for action. “If the savings 
banks in the East increase the rate paid 
to their savers, there will no doubt be 
some matching increases on the part 








HAROLD E. RANDALL 


Cautions bankers on rate 


of savings and loan associations in the 
area, but I don’t think that such a move 
on the part of the New York or New 
England institutions would necessarily 
spread in our business in other parts 
of the country,” Mr. Strunk added. 
“There are apparently ample funds 
going into the home mortgage market 
at this time. Mortgage interest rates 
in most cities of the country appear to 
be stabilized with little prospect of 
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interest yield increases on home loans. 
Our institutions generally pay 3%, 3%, 
or 4 per cent and are receiving a satis- 
factory flow of money. There appears 
to be no compelling reason for a change 
in the rates paid to savers.” 

The situation for commercial banks 
is somewhat different. At this point no 
one knows just what the banks will do if 
there is a savings rate increase. How- 
ever, Harold E. Randall, vice-president 
and comptroller of the First National 
Bank of Boston, Massachusetts, has 
cautioned bankers to view the savings- 
interest problem with the proper per- 
spective. He made his remarks at the 
regional Savings and Mortgage Con- 
ference of the American Bankers As- 
sociation in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Practical approach. Mr. Randall 
pointed out that because of the nature 
of their business, commercial banks are 
seldom able to match the rates of 
mutual savings banks and should never 
try to match those of the savings and 
loan associations. He added that com- 
mercial banks can compete successfully 
with other institutions for savings de- 
posits, but not by boosting interest rates 
to a money-losing level. 

The solution, according to Mr. Ran- 
dall, is for the bank to determine the 
proper rate to pay which will be 
equitable to the depositor and at the 
same time produce a reasonable return 
for the bank stockholder. 

“When the bank has determined the 
savings interest rate it can justify on 
the basis of its own earning rate on 
funds, investment philosophy, cost, and 
desired profit factors, it may well de- 
velop that the rate is not competitive 
with that of other savings institutions,” 
he said. “This is where management 
must make some decisions which re- 
quire intestinal fortitude. The easy way 
is to shoot the works and meet the 
competition. The hard way is to decide 
what is best for the long range inter- 
ests of your bank, taking all factors 
into consideration, and let the chips 
fall where they may.” 

Deposit shifting. Despite Mr. Ran- 
dall’s words of caution, it appears that 
not all banks would go along with his 
thinking on the subject. According to 
Bankers Research there are a number 
of commercial bankers who believe they 
can compete with mutuals on a % point 
differential in rates. But there are many 
more who do not think so. Experience 
has shown that a competitive differen- 
tial of as much as % of one per cent 
will bring some shifting in deposits 
that is not induced by a % of one per 
cent difference. 

A possible adjunct to any increase 
in the mutual savings rate, according 
to the periodical, could be expanded ac- 
tivity aimed at reading the mutuals 
out of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 
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Program Explains 
Commercial Banking 

A “face-to-face” program to explain 
commercial banking to the public has 
been launched in New York City on an 
experimental basis by the New York 
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State Bankers Association. The pro- 
gram consists of five weekly forums 
which are conducted in the city’s pub- 
lic schools. The subjects covered are 
Fundmentals of Banking; Loans and 
Mortgages; Trust Services; Invest- 
ments; and Money Management. 

The face-to-face program is another 
step in the NYSBA’s plan to offer the 
public free training in family finance 
and the economics of every day living. 
Discussion leaders at the forums come 
from the Women’s Committee of the 
NYSBA. This committee was formed 
last September in an effort to provide 
information about banking and finance 
through lectures to women’s clubs and 
on radio and television. 

In an effort to stimulate interest the 
association enlisted the help of the 
New York City Board of Education. 
Dr. Joseph Greenburg, deputy super- 
intendent of schools, in approving the 
program said: “It is most welcome to 
see an important industry taking the 
initiative to explain itself and its work- 
ing in the lives of everyone. It is 
particularly important now when in- 
flation and recession are recurring 
themes, when problems of budget bal- 
ancing are so important to many peo- 
ple.” 

Some 140 people were present at the 
first session. They heard a one-hour 
discussion on the various means of 
banking—how funds are transferred 
and the types and services of financial 








Question and answer period follows successful meeting in New York City 


Public seminars used to explain role of commercial banking 


institutions. Following the discussion 
period, the program was thrown open 
for questions. The question period was 
so successful that many were still un- 
answered when the session ended. 

Announcement of the meeting was 
made to local people through a special 
invitation extended to parents of the 
school children. Each child was given 
an explanatory flyer to take home. In 
addition, banks in and around the 
neighborhood did their best to see to 
it that their customers were informed 
of the meeting. 

Eventually, the association hopes 
that its program will be picked up by 
various groups in banking and presented 
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on a state-wide basis. There are no 
definite plans to do this immediately. 
Albert L. Muench, executive vice- 
president of the NYSBA, is in charge 
of over-all supervision of the program. 
It is actually under the direction of 
C. William Green, director of the 
NYSBA Educational Foundation. 
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Chinatown Branch 


A new branch office in the heart of 
New York City’s Chinatown was re- 
cently opened by the Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank. According to Harold 
H. Helm, chairman of the board, the 
new office was built to meet the ex- 
panding needs of the growing Chinese 
community. 

In keeping with Chinese custom, the 
branch, which is colorfully designed in 
oriental motif, has been given the 
Chinese name of “Mei Hwa Yin Hong,” 
which symbolizes “Beautifully Bright.” 
Dr. Hu Shih, famous Chinese scholar, 
designed the Chinese lettering of this 
name which appears on the interior 
wall and windows. 

Equipped with the latest type of 


“Beautifully Bright” branch 
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Nighttime view of Centralia, Illinois bank expansion 


banking facilities, the new office is lo- 
cated near the New York Jewelers Ex- 
change, Incorporated. 
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Space Is Doubled 
in Bank Remodeling 


An estimated 5,000 persons toured 
the City National Bank of Centralia, 
Illinois, during a recent open house cele- 


bration marking the completion of the 
bank’s $325,000 building and remodeling 
program. The construction program 
doubled the bank’s facilities. 

The bank constructed a new build- 
ing which houses three drive-in win- 
dows, a walk-up window, installment 
credit department, conference rooms, 
and employees’ lounge. Removal of 
these departments from the bank’s main 
building made room for expanded facil- 





ities in the commercial, trust, safe de- 
posit and bookkeeping departments. The 
accompanying nighttime view of the 
new facilities shows the easy access of 
the three drive-in windows. 
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Savings and Loan Office 
Features Russian Display 

An exhibit of many items used in 
everyday Russian life has been on dis- 
play in the lobby of the Talman Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. The items were collected on a 
recent visit to Russia by William H. 
Ball, editor of the Talmanac, a maga- 
zine published by the association. 

This display includes such items as 
wearing apparel, children’s toys and 
books, magazines and cosmetics, Rus- 
sian coins and rubles, and men’s toilet- 
ries. Prominent in the exhibit is a 
series of propaganda posters urging 
the Russian people to excel in their 
every day duties. According to Mr. 
Ball, many of the posters feature quo- 
tations from Lenin and they are often 
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Russian souvenirs displayed 


used in Russian school classrooms. 

In the picture above, Emil J. Seliga, 
president of Talman, is shown at the 
left examining part of the collection 
with Mr. Ball. 
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Weight Scale Is Combined 
With Bank Advertising 


A new method of bank advertising 
has recently been introduced by Ardee 
Associates, Incorporated, 35 Chestnut 
Street, Rochester, New York. Called 
ADver-dupois, the device combines the 
function of a free weight scale with a 
means of exposing the bank’s advertis- 
ing message. 

A screen similar to that on a televi- 
sion set is built into the scale’s cabinet 
and reflects the user’s image as he 
steps up to be weighed. Suddenly, the 
reflected image disappears and is re- 
placed by the bank’s advertising mes- 
sage on an 11 by 14-inch color trans- 


Through the looking glass 
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parency. The customer’s weight appears 
on a dial below the advertisement. The 
scale also contains an automatic counter 
so that the bank will know how many 
people have viewed its ads. 
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NABAC Publishes 
Operational Standards 


The Research Institute of the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, Chicago, Illinois, 
has just completed publication of two 
volumes on an industry-wide set of 
operational standards for banks. The 
standards, established for each of 12 
bookkeeping tasks, are applicable to any 
size bank. The 12 operations include 
posting, trial balances, microfilming, 
transfer of balances, filing, canceling, 
sorting (rough and fine), listing, state- 
ment rendering, and check examining. 

One of the two volumes is a technical 
manual dealing specifically with the 
findings of the research into dual-post- 
ing, fully-deferred method of demand 
deposit accounting. The other volume 
is a working procedure manual. 

Further information can be obtained 
from the Research Director, NABAC 
Research Institute, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Do-It-Yourself Notice 

The First National Bank at Orlando, 
Florida, has designed a do-it-yourself 
collection report which the bank mails 
to delinquent borrowers. Nicknamed 
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Unusual loan delinquency form brings quick action 


the “Why” notice, the form makes it 
convenient for the delinquent to make 
payment, change his due date, or ex- 
plain why payment has not been made. 

The notice is easily folded and con- 
tains a business reply envelope with 
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the bank’s name printed on one side. 
W. F. Sikes, First National assistant 
vice-president, states that the notices 
are effective in correcting delinquency. 

Mr. Sikes says the bank originally 
obtained the idea from Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Trust Book Published 


A 108-page handbook, “Handling 
Businesses in Trust,” which has been 
in preparation for four years has just 
been published by the Trust Division 
of the American Bankers Association. 
Publication was announced by Carlysle 
A. Bethel, president of the Trust Divi- 
sion and vice-chairman of the board and 
senior trust officer of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 

The handbook was prepared pri- 
marily as a general guide for trust 
departments that are not experienced 
in handling closely held businesses. 
However, the book points out that cer- 
tain chapters dealing with specialized 
subjects will serve as primary source 
material for trustmen concerned with 
the problems of this particular part of 
the trust business. 

It is widely recognized, according to 
the book, that an estate involving a 
closely held business can present un- 
usual and difficult problems. Many trust 
departments, the book continues, are 
experienced in handling such situations 
and have specialists or even entire de- 
partments available for the purpose. 
On the other hand, there are still a 
great many banks that are not qualified 
to give proper service in this important 
field of trust operations. 
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Hire manager. It is also explained 
that a controlling interest in a business 
on either a permanent or temporary 
basis does not mean that the bank is 
expected to actually run the business. 

Copies are available at $5 each from 
the American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 
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Chase Manhattan Installs 
Atomic, Powered Clock 

An atomic clock, described as the 
only one of its kind in the world, is 
now in operation at the main office of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine 
Street, New York City, and will be a 


feature of the bank’s new 60-story office 
building when it is completed next year. 
The clock does not tell the time of day 
but records instead the amount of time 
that has elapsed since ground was 
broken for construction of the new 
building in the heart of New York’s 
financial district. 

The radiation which controls the 
clock comes from a tiny pinch of a salt 
containing the radioisotope cesium-137. 
The cesium-137 will radiate with enough 
power to control the clock for at least 
200 years, according to the designer. 

Since the emission from the cesium- 
137 comes at random intervals, the 
atomic clock is not suitable for precise 
time-keeping purposes. However, the 
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Clock will run for 200 years 


total amount of radiation given off over 
a substantial length of time can be 
determined accurately. Thus, while the 
clock may run fast or slow at any given 
moment, its overall accuracy is good. 
Here is how the clock works: Gamma 
rays emitted by the cesium-137 are 
detected by a geiger tube placed direct- 
ly over it. For each ray detected the 
tube sends a pulse of electric current 
to an amplifier located nearby. The 
amplified pulse is then transmitted to 
an electronic counter mechanism which 
counts the number of pulses. Each time 
the radiation reaches a predetermined 
number of pulses, corresponding to one 
minute of time, the counter mechanism 
sends an impulse to the clock itself. 
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Statehood Brings Problems 
for Alaska Banks 


When Alaska formally became the 
49th State by January 3 proclamation 
of President Eisenhower, 14 of the 15 
national banks in the new State were 
confronted with the choice of becom- 
ing Federal Reserve member banks or 
relinquishing their national charters, 
since national banks in States may not 
remain outside of the Federal Reserve. 

To become members, also, they must 
be on the par check list; they may not 
charge “‘exchange” which for some is 
a tidy source of revenue. As this is 
written it has not been announced 
what the various Alaska banks will do. 
The Reserve Board is represented as 
being hopeful they will become member 
banks. 

Of the 18 banks in Alaska 15 are 
national banks and only one of the 
15 is a member bank—the City Na- 
tional of Anchorage. At a recent date 
only three of the 18 total number of 
banks paid checks at par. 

The Reserve Board has made tech- 
nical changes in the wording of its 
various regulations and operating 
circulars to recognize Alaska’s State- 
hood and has formally placed Alaska 
in the San Francisco Reserve District 
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and within the territory of the Seattle 
Branch of the San Francisco Bank. 
The Reserve banks have notified 
members that they will accept for col- 
lection in Alaska for the time being 
only such cash and non-cash items as 
may be drawn or payable at or through 
banks on the Federal Reserve Par List, 
but will change its rules as Alaska 
banks become members of the Reserve 
system or agree to remit at par. 
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Bank Installs Special 
Holdup Cameras 


A new motion picture camera, de- 
signed to protect banks and other 
financial institutions against holdups, 
has been acquired by the Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York City, 
for installation in several of its offices. 
Called the Photoguard System, the 
camera is produced by the Mosler Safe 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

The cameras are sound proof, tamper- 
proof, and bullet-proof and can be 
operated by remote control from any 
part of the bank. The only exposed part, 
according to Mosler, is a one-inch lens 





Camera will foil bandits 


which can also be concealed by a mold- 
ing, electric fan, or picture frame. 

The system is also equipped with a 
suspicion button for use by tellers who 
may feel uneasy about anyone in the 
bank. The film can be processed in only 
one hour’s time. Several midwestern 
banks and other financial institutions 
also have installed the cameras. 

In the picture above, John Mosler 





(left), executive vice-president of the 
safe company, is shown demonstrating 
the camera to Lila Biern, Chemical 
Corn teller, and Isaac B. Grainger, 
president of the bank. 
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100 Largest Banks 


Total deposits of the top 100 largest 
commercial banks in the country cros“ed 
the $100 billion mark last year for che 
first time in history. Aggregate deposits 
totalled $101,039,614,759, a gain of 
more than $7 billion. 

Expansion of bank investments in 
government and other types of securi- 
ties is reflected in the gain. There were 
also some increases in loan activity. 

Heading the list is the Bank of 
America, San Francisco, California, 
with deposits of $10,307,560,993, a gain 
of almost $800 million in one year. 
Bank of America has been the na- 
tion’s biggest bank since 1946. 

The second largest bank, as it was 
last year, is the Chase Manhattan, New 
York City, with deposits of $7,386,096,- 
807, a gain of $500 million. The com- 
plete list is presented below. 


Relative rankings of the nation’s top 100 banks reflect some shifts in deposits 











Position Deposits—Dec. 31, 1958 Position Deposits—Dec. 31, 1958 
1 Bank of America NT&SA..San Francisco....$10,307,560,993 51 Valley National Bank._.....Phoenix.............. $ 500,387,579 
2 Chase Manhattan Bank..... New York.......... 7,386,096,807 52 Northwestern Nat’! Bk....Minneapolis.__... 490,736,166 
3 First Nat’l City Bank........New York.......... 7,009,693 ,334 53 Riggs National Bank........ Washington........ 487,403,386 
4 Manufacturers Trust Co....New York 3,257,855,823 54 Michigan Nat’! Bank........ EE 480,956,805 
5 Chemical Corn Exch. Bk...New York.......... 3,174,002,554 55 Citizens & Southern N.B. of Georgia __..... 470,052,419 
6 Security-First Nat’l Bk.._...Los Angeles........ 3,087 ,330,013 56 Provident Tdms. B&T Co.Philadelphia..-... 468,338,357 
7 Bankers Trust Co...............New York........... 2,779,132,984 57 Indiana National Bank....Indianapolis.___. 463,197,260 
8 First National Bank._......... Chicago............... 2,705,882,294 BS ‘Unston Biatet Los Angeles........ 461,705,022 
9 Guaranty Trust Co............. New York.......... 2,638,018,353 59 Commerce Trust Co......_.. Kansas City.___. 458,945,972 

10 Continental Ill. NB&T Co...Chicago............... 2,555,170,750 60 Industrial Nat’! Bank......Providence..._..... 456,529,025 

11 Mellon Nat’l B&T Co......... Pittsburgh__...__.. 1,834,248,797 61 Fidelity Union Tr. Co.....Newark.............. 451,894,592 

AZ Sfving Frest Coiz...00:....24c: New York........... 1,774,870,208 62 Mfgrs. & Trad. T. Co....... Ee 447,322,854 

13 National Bank of Detroit..Detroit__........_.. 1,766,260,560 63 County Trust Co...........:.. White Pls., N.Y. 435,071,401 

14 Hanover Bank...................... New York 1,713,003,349 64 National Shawmut Bank..Boston...._........... 431,618,621 

15 American Trust Co.............San Francisco 1,673,330,430 65 Whitney National Bk....... New Orleans...... 427,327,009 

16 First National Bank............ ae 1,652,889,227 66 First National Bank___...... Minneapolis.__... 426,835,367 

17 Crocker-Anglo Nat’l Bank..San Francisco..... 1,526,989,170 67 First National Bank_____.... Cincinnati.......... 424,385,474 

18 Cleveland Trust Co.._......... Cleveland.......... 1,348,255,894 68 First National Bank._...._.. eee 418,579,856 

19 California Bank... --sceseeee-ksO8 Angeles........ 1,111,863,824 69 Ohio National Bank.......... Columbus... 418,387,101 

20 First Penna. B&T Co ee Philadelphia...... 1,069,983,999 70 Hartford Nat’l B&T Co...Conn.. ans 415,958,514 

21 Philadelphia Nat’l Bank....Philadelphia ___. 994,955,654 71 Fidelity-Phila. Tr. Co._.... Philadelphia - Sean 414,067,619 

22 First Western B&T Co....... San Francisco.... 972,306,152 72 Amer. Nat’l B&T Co......... Chicago... del 400,893,595 

23 New York Trust Co...........New York.......... 891,732,353 73 City National B&T Co.._.Chicago............ 394,336,912 

24 Republic Nat’l Bank..........Dallas._............... 886,140,654 74 National State Bank.__....Newark.............. 387,646,024 

25 First Nat’l Bank in Dallas..Dallas.__.............. 885,162,233 75 2ndBank-StateSt. Tr.Co...Boston................ 375,555,591 

26 Seattle-First Nat’l Bank....Seattle__.. 882,470,188 76 Connecticut B&T Co....... Hartford.___...... 375,524,646 

27 Detroit Bank & Trust Co...Detroit........____.... 868,916,313 77 Nat’l Bk. of Commerce....Houston.............. 370,883,068 

28 J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc.....New York 857,868,671 78 Lincoln Rochester Tr. Co.New York.......... 357,104,232 

29 First National Bank.._........Portland.___.__..... 849,167,094 79 Bank of Southwest, N.A...Houston_............. 356,958,214 

30 United States Nat’l Bank..Portland.______.__.. 829,029,904 80 First National Bank._....... Birmingham...... 355,807,859 

31 Harris Trust & Sav’gs Bk...Chicago... 749,846,200 81 Society National Bank.__.Cleveland_. 352,917,001 

32 National City Bank............ Cleveland.__....... 732,642,784 82 Meadow Brook NB___....... Ww. ie ea d, L.I. 350,636,774 

33 Manufacturers Nat’! Bk.....Detroit._............. 727,282,537 83 First Nat’l Bk. & Tr. Co...Tulsa.. canes 343,939,854 

34 First Wisconsin Nat’l Bk...Milwaukee___..... 716,973,381 84 Mercantile Nat’l Bank___Dallas._............ 343,904,274 

35 First City Nat’l Bank.. Houston.............. 708,031,012 85 First Nat’l Bank.__........... as 342,911,831 

36 Northern Trust Co.. _..Chicago 703,363,776 86 Union Planters Nat’l Bk... Memphis............ 341,510,262 

37 Marine Tr. Co. of W.N.Y...Buffalo.....___.. 685,457,373 87 Fifth Third Union Tr. Co.Cincinnati.......... 337,825,579 

38 Girard Tr. Corn Exch. Bk...Philadelphia___. 685,208,898 88 Bk. of the CommonwealthDetroit_............... 334,392,168 

39 Wells Fargo Bank._............. San Francisco.... 647,696,255 89 State Bank of Albany........ Albany, N.Y.._.. 329,815,644 

40 First National Bank.__........ a: Ga, 587,223,204 90 Amer. Sec’ty & T. Co....... Washington........ 320,704,096 

41 Mercantile Trust Co........... 1606... 586,875,987 91 National Newark & Essex Bkg. Co., N.J... 315,623,093 

42 Marine Midland Tr. Co.....New York.......... 584,406,945 92 First Nat’l Bank............. Kans. City, Mo. 315,553,080 

43 Bank of Calif. N.A.............San Francisco.... 573,856,874 93 Amer. Fletcher NB&T...... meme Leaks 312,621,524 

44 Franklin NB of L.I............. Frank. Sq., N.Y. 569,774,247 94 Toledo Trust Co., O.._...... Toledo, O........... 308,020,749 

45 Peoples First NB&T Co.....Pittsburgh......... 559,003,843 95 First National Bank. Poe Miami... Pree 306,639,657 

46 Wachovia B&T Co.. _....Winston-Salem.. 557,413,082 96 Fidelity Trust Co..___....... Pittsburgh. 305,804,331 

47 Central National Bank......Cleveland.__..... 555,639,556 97 First National Bank__....... Ma 294,061,608 

48 Bank of New York.............. New York.......... 543,484,450 98 First National Bank._....... Phoenix.............. 293,889,594 

49 Nat’l Bank of Commerce....Seattle......__.___.... 510,478,517 99 First National Bank._....... Baltimore.__....... 292,414,838 

50 Citizens Nat’l T. & S. B.....Los Angeles........ 504,870,254 100 Central Trust Co............... Cincinnati.......... 292,300,508 
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How the Trust Company of Georgia does its 


Day-and-night-depository is located in 
drive-in lane closest to bank. After-hour 
customers can drive right up. Note how 
depository is positioned for easy access by 
both drive-in and walk-up customers. 
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drive-in banking day and night 
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“It was one of those simple, obvious things so often overlooked”, says 
Mr. Steve H. Bomar, Vice President of Atlanta’s Trust Company of 
Georgia. “In our main bank, night depository customers had to park 
their cars and then walk to the night depository. When we built our new 
West End Branch, our architects, Abreu and Robeson Inc., and our 
Mosler representative suggested a night depository be located next to 
one of the drive-in windows. Now, an after-hours customer can drive 
right up to make a deposit. 

This convenience, like all the conveniences of drive-in banking are no 
longer luxuries. Our customers demand them...so we supply them to 
stay competitive. As a matter of fact...drive-in banking has appreciably 
increased our business.” 

Problem solving—a Mosler specialty 
From the largest vaults to the smallest safe deposit boxes, Mosler design 
and manufacturing experience are at your service. Mosler is the world’s 
largest builder of safes, vaults and banking equipment. 

Write for Mosler’s “AUTO-BANKING IDEA BOOK” and informa- 
tion on any kind of banking equipment. 


+- _ Integrated ] : 4 pg toe 859 
sou entomet The Mosler Safe Co. asce 
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Mobile Home Sales —a 
Financing Opportunity 


Progressive bankers are finding 
the mobile home industry a fertile 
field. 1958 sales of approximately 
$560-MILLION are more than dou- 
ble the retail sales figure of nearly 
$246-MILLION in 1951 —a re- 
markable 6-year growth! The speed 
with which this volume growth is 
being achieved is evident in records 
that show sales practically tripled 
in less than ten years! 

And with 75% to 80% of all new 
mobile homes sold on a financed 
basis, the present and future op- 
portunities for the financial factor 
are obvious. 

oa » 5 
Most Owners Prefer 
Their “*“Mobile*®? Housing 


In a continuing MHMA survey, 
19 out of 20 mobile home owners 
state that they definitely prefer liv- 
ing in a mobile home, as compared 
to apartments or other ‘‘conven- 
tional” housing. And 60% of those 
purchasing new mobile homes said 
that they had owned mobile homes 
previously. 

Most owners find the well-planned 
compactness of their mobile homes 
a means to increase recreation. With 
fewer maintenance and upkeep 
chores the family is free for relaxa- 
tion and outside activities. Although 
the average mobile home is moved 
only once in every twenty months, 
owners enjoy the freedom of know- 
ing that they can move their homes 
easily, if they choose, to another 
climate or job site. 

> * e 
Variety of Citizens 
Enjoy Mobile Living 


According to MHMA statistics, 
the mobile home population break- 
down is as follows: 55% are pro- 
fessional or skilled workers; 20% 
are Armed Forces personnel; 10% 
are occupied by retired people. 

About 8% of mobile homes sold 
are in use as field offices, banks, 
schools, ete.; students and vaca- 
tioners comprise the remaining 7%. 
The average income of the mobile 
home family is $1,000 above the na- 
tional average income! 

Stability is the keynote—75% of 
mobile home owners are registered 
voters and 60% attend community 
churches. And their local purchases 
average more than $200 monthly. 
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THESE INFORMATIVE HIGHLIGHTS ON ONE OF 
AMERICA'S IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES ARE 
PRESENTED IN THE HOPES OF BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING OF MOBILE LIFE... BY 
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Insurance Company 
Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
No. 1 SPECIALIST IN 
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Design Features of Award Winning Bank 


Northside Bank of Tampa receives kudos from Florida architects’ association 








Selected for top honors for commer- 
cial buildings recently by the Florida 
Association of Architects, the new 
Northside Bank of Tampa is a series 
of beautiful features that, combined, 





Circular motif prevails 


make up a convenient, attractive, and 
informal place to bank. 

Tampa architects Pullara, Bowen & 
Watson, seeking a design that would 
complement the new aura of suburban 
living, created a building whose simple 
lines all the more emphasize the dra- 
matic treatment of the entrance design. 
To the exterior of the building they 
added colorful gardens and informal 
walks. To the interior they brought 
warm colors, modern furnishings and 
richly finished wood paneling. 

The entranceway is a strong focal 
point for the visitor. A massive mar- 


| quee seemingly floats on steel support 


beams and is cantilevered from an en- 
trance court. The court is floored in 
round cement stepping stones that are 
edged with flowering plants. Oriental- 
type redwood grilles are used to frame 
each side of the entranceway. 


Outstanding Interior. Inside the en- 
trance, the visitor is greeted by a circu- 
lar motif in both the modern lighting 
fixtures and planter boxes. A high ceil- 
ing adds to the feeling of spaciousness 
in the lobby where textured walls con- 
trast with the smooth surface of the 
ceiling. Three doors off the entrance 
permit customers to visit either the re- 
ception area, main banking lobby or 
the instalment loan department directly. 
The commercial loan department is 
housed in its own room at the rear of 
the teller’s area. 

The second floor of the bank con- 
tains the bookkeeping department. 

Outside, a semi-circular driveway 
that serves the front parking lot and 





Striking sidewalk entrance 


the main entrance, also takes the mo- 
torist to drive-in teller stations on the 
north side of the building. A second 
off-street parking lot is also provided 
for additional convenience. 

The exterior of the building is fin- 
ished in light buff-colored brick. Blue 
Italian tile is used in the trimming. 


Landscaping compliments the building’s horizontal lines 
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paying the penalty for cramped quarters? 


It’s a mighty uncomfortable position, 
being locked in with no room to expand 
as business grows. And it can happen, 
even in fairly new quarters, when a bank’s 
design is not projected into the future. 

Providing realistic plans for a building 
that will continue to serve you demands 
a particular skill... the skill of design 
specialists within the financial field. 

Bank Building Corporation has com- 
pleted over 3,400 successful financial 


projects. They know the importance of 
locating equipment in relation to future 
needs, and of incorporating community 
trends into your own projected growth 
patterns. They build-in expansion poten- 
tial now, when it’s most economical. 

Whatever your plans... building or 
remodeling ... don’t find yourself back 
in a needlessly cramped position in a few 
years. Bank Building’s specialists can 
keep you free to move with the times. 
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OF AMERICA 
ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO «+ ATLANTA « AUSTIN 
Operating Outside the Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 


remodeling 


Thinking about remodeling ? 
This booklet may help you! 
Write for “ Banker’s Guide 
to Remodeling”... dramatic 
photo case histories of banks 
that transformed existing 
premises into profitable new 
quarters. 











Construction Theme Places Emphasis on Pleasant Surroundings 


A blend of modern and traditional styles appears in new banks, remodeled quarters 








Cs i > 4 
Eugene, Ore. Exposed beam ceiling and field rock wall 
blend with modern furnishings and full glass front in 
the River Road branch of The United States National 
Bank, Portland. Contrasting colors are also used 


Cambridge, Mass. Complete modernization of the Central 

Square office of The Harvard Trust Company features a drop 

ceiling, and bold lines in the tellers’ counter and furniture. 
Cove lighting adds warmth to this modernized office 
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The Cunneen Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. A restaurant was recently remodeled to 
house the West Oak Lane office of The First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company. In addition to regular 
services, the branch offers drive-in and safety deposit box 
facilities. Drop ceiling intensifies light over tellers 


ale z ae 


Austin, Tex. Twice as much floor space and double the 

drive-in service was effected by the Texas State Bank 

in a recent remodeling. Of open design, the revamped 
lobby offers spaciousness and colorful decor 
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Pocatello, Ida. The tastefully-finished lobby of the Idaho 
Bank and Trust Company is a feature of the new main 
banking office. Mosaic tile, terrazzo and rich woods blend to 
give office a look of elegance. Hand-painted canvass covers 
walls. Lobby includes a lounge for customers 
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Princeton, Ky. The First Bank and Trust Company 
recently doubled its working space and completely 
remodeled its office. Richly-appointed, the lobby ap- 
peals to the comfort and service of customers, and 
includes wall-to-wall carpeting, upholstered furniture 


Seopa 


an ing Corporation of America 
Akron, Ohio. A long sweeping tellers’ counter of black and 
light rose marble is a highlight of the newly-remodeled lobby 
of the Firestone Bank. Recessed lighting and full carpeting 


add to the warm decor. Note check writing desks 
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ackson, Miss. Expansion and modernization at the 
Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Company resulted in 
this attractive lobby where escalators serve customers 
going to the second floor. Luminous ceiling bathes 
lobby in soft light. The bank has seven floors 
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Baton Rouge, La. Giant bas-relief replicas of nickels and $10 Adrian, Mich. An effective luminous ceiling highlights 
gold pieces dot the rear wall in the new Fidelity National the new lobby of The Commercial Savings Bank. 
Bank. Bold, yet simple lines dominate this spacious lobby. Walnut wood paneled teller counters are framed in 
The bank occupies three floors of the 8-story building aluminum trim. Pillars are covered with ceramic tile 
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The Cunneen Company 
iideemaid: Conn. The ecdaplahaly remodeled lobby of Greensburg, Pa. Extensive remodeling turned the lobby of 
the City Savings Bank features a gently curving screen the First National Bank from a highly conservative area to a 
of teak, Formica and aluminum. Lobby walls are spacious, brightly lit customers’ space. Modern teller 
decorated in white and gold. More efficient use of counters and lighting were added and lobby space was 
space was provided to increase the customer area increased by moving the vault to the second floor 
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Janesville, Wisc. A luminous ceiling, modern teller counters Buena Vista, Ga. Tones of green and beige complement 
and a spacious officers’ area are highlights of the remodeled walnut paneling and woodwork in the recently re- 
lobby of the Merchants & Savings Bank. Additions have modeled lobby of the Buena Vista Loan and Savings 
tripled the space of the building, improving service. Other Bank. Plantings and wall murals complete modern 
features include a drive-in ramp and parking area design of building’s third remodeling 


uild ng Corpo aea of America Bank Building Corporation of America 
Warren, Ark. Teller stations on 1 both sides of the lobby Bowling Green, Ky. The completely remodeled lobby of the 
in the new Warren Bank are of marble and walnut. Citizens National Bank features recessed lighting. Custom 
Contrasting colors, drapes and planters add feeing of styled furniture and low marble and walnut fixtures add 
warmth to this modern lobby. Note drop ceiling at left to the contemporary theme. Lobby is spacious and bright 
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In the time it took you to sink a putt last night ...our night 
staff processed 2500 cash items 


Maybe you figured the nap wrong, 
and it took you roughly five minutes to stroke 
a ball firmly into the “cup’’. During those 
five minutes, our night staff processed some 
2500 cash items. 500 a minute is par for us. 

This means that many of the checks 
air-mailed to us in the afternoon are available 


funds by the following morning. 

Our correspondents from coast to coast 
find this speed a very important advantage. 
You and your customers will, too. 

We'll be happy to send you full details, 
or have one of our people drop in at your 
office in person. Call us at STate 2-9000. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


Member F. D. I. C. Lock Box H, Chicago 90 
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Head office, in downtown Los Angeles, of former unit bank 


Branch program follows population growth to 


San Fernando Valley regional head office in North Hollywood 





TAILORED TO LOCAL NEEDS 





The Beverly Hills-West Los Angeles regional head office 


suburbs, but provides full-scale community banks 


Decentralized Branch Banking 


Self-contained regional head offices provide all services, 
have full authority to make their own executive decisions 


66 NPRECEDENTED” and 
“unique” are two very famil- 
iar words in describing the 

economic growth of Southern Cali- 

fornia. 

These also are the first words that 
come to mind when we start relating 
the circumstances that led to Union 
Bank’s decision to depart from its 
43-year old policy of single-unit bank- 
ing and launch a regional banking 
operation. We know that there is 
sometimes a tendency in other parts 
of the nation to interpret these two 
adjectives as being a bit on the 
boastful side. Yet how else is it 
possible to describe the development 
of this amazing new empire? 
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By 
HARRY J. VOLK 


President, Union Bank, 
Los Angeles 55, California 


The economic center of this 
sprawling 13-county market is, of 
course, the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area which consists principally of 
Los Angeles and Orange counties 
covering just under 5,000 square 
miles. Concentrated here is almost 
75 per cent of the population and 
retail trade of Southern California 
and more than 85 per cent of the 
wholesale and industrial activity. 

The Los Angeles metropolitan 


area is not only the heart of South- 
ern California but it is the dominant 
market center of the entire West. 
Except for its proximity to San 
Diego, 150 miles to the south, and 
San Francisco, roughly 500 miles to 
the north, the Los Angeles metropoli- 
tan area is an isolated market—a 
community separated and apart from 
the rest of the nation. 

The area has developed such 
great self-sufficiency, especially since 
World War II, in trade and industry 
that it now ranks third in the nation 
in population, buying power, em- 
ployment, wholesaling, manufactur- 
ing and banking. It is the nation’s 
second largest retail center. 
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Regional v.p.’s are also directors, have broad authority 


These circumstances in themselves 
would seem ample justification for 
frequently describing developments 
as “unprecedented” and “unique”. 
However, the time for using such 
adjectives may well be only begin- 
ning. Recently Dr. Robert R. Dock- 
son, professor of economics at the 
University of Southern California 
and Union Bank’s consulting econo- 
mist, completed a study of “Growth 
Patterns” which indicates that the 
population of this area, which is 
now estimated at 6,500,000, will grow 
to 7,700,000 by 1965, 8,700,000 by 
1970 and will reach a total of 10,- 
300,000 by 1975. 

Developments in the banking busi- 
ness through these years have been 
no less “unprecedented” or “unique.” 
Some of the banking institutions 
operating in this area are among the 
largest in the nation. These are the 
ones which have developed large 
branch systems. 


HROUGH the years, since its 

founding in 1914, Union Bank 
chose to remain a single-unit institu- 
tion with headquarters in downtown 
Los Angeles. Despite tremendous 
competition and through offering a 
highly personalized service for its 
customers as well as unusual bank- 
ing-by-mail facilities, Union Bank 
has increased its business at a rate 
almost as phenomenal as the growth 
of the area itself. 

During the 10-year period from 
1948-1957, this institution has 
grown at a rate even greater than 
the average for Southern California 
banks as a whole, with resources in- 
creasing from $157,000,000 to $420,- 
000,000. 

As the community spread and filled 
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in over the 5,000 square mile area 
which is the Los Angeles metropoli- 
tan area, Union Bank’s customers 
and its deposit base have spread out 
with commerce and industry ll 
across the broad expanse of this 
region. 

In October of 1957, Union Bank’s 
board of directors decided to depart 
from its 43-year-old policy of operat- 
ing as a one-location institution, 
through launching a regional pro- 
gram “unique” in the West. 

With strong roots already estab- 
lished in the suburban areas, the 
board of directors determined that 
regional headquarters should be 
created in certain outlying areas 
where exceptional future growth 
possibilities were indicated. This re- 
quired the development of a program 
which would fully maintain the 
bank’s basic concept of maintaining 
close personal contact with cus- 
tomers, plus the offering of full 
banking service at the point of cus- 
tomer contact. 

The regional banking program as 
developed by Union Bank provides 
that banking, complete in every cate- 
gory of operation and service, shall 
be made available in various impor- 
tant selected outlying communities 
which surround downtown Los 
Angeles. This policy, it is felt, meets 
heretofore unfilled needs of indi- 
viduals as well as business and in- 
dustry in these fast-growing neigh- 
boring areas. 

As distances and traffic have in- 
creased, downtown Los Angeles has 
become more and more remote for 
those in the rapidly mushrooming 
outlying communities. Through this 
period of rapid post-war expansion, 
other types of banking service have 


reached cut in an effort to fill the 
needs of spreading suburban growth. 
However, under the traditional 
system heretofore followed by bank- 
ing in general, the point of final de- 
cision for all major financial and 
banking transactions has remained 
in downtown Los Angeles. This often 
has resulted in restrictive time lags 
for business which has been fight- 
ing to move ahead more rapidly. 


EGIONAL banking as conceived 

by Union Bank eliminates all 
unnecessary delays in doing business 
by bringing complete banking serv- 
ices—including the point of final de- 
cision—into outlying areas where 
they-are most urgently needed. It is 
the modern method wf overcoming 
the exigencies of both time and 
space. 

The downtown office of the bank 
at 8th and Hill in Los Angeles re- 
mains the head office. However, under 
the new Union Bank program other 
regions surrounding Los Angeles 
will have complete banking services 
exactly duplicating those available 
downtown. 

Already we have established re- 
gional head offices in the San Fer- 
nando Valley region and in the 
Beverly Hills-West Los Angeles 
region. 

Each regional head office operates 
as a_ self-contained unit. The re- 
gional staffs are skilled in all facets 
of banking, including the most tech- 
nical and highly specialized phases 
of banking service. Each regional 
head office has the capacity and au- 
thority to operate and serve its -cus- 


Results have exceeded bank’s hopes; 


As over 500 community leaders attend open- 
ing reception for new Beverly Hills regional 
head office of Union Bank, President Harry 
Volk (right) accepts first deposit from City 
Treasurer Danily Bell 
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tomers without direction or assist- 
ance from the head office in Los 
Angeles. 

These offices are operated by ex- 
ecutives empowered to make their 
own prompt decisions right in the 
field. 

While traditionally, branch bank 
officials operate “by the book,” with 
decisions made according to rules 
laid out in a manual, Union Bank’s 
regional executives operate within 
their own discretion, guided by their 
personal experience, judgment and 
knowledge of the community. All line 
and staff activities are under the di- 
rection of regional officers. 

This, we believe, avoids the con- 
fusion of “two masters,” as in cases 
where a branch staff member often 
is responsible both to the manager 
of the branch to which he is assigned 
and to officers in the main office. 
Under the regional banking pro- 
gram, the role of the Union Bank 
as head office is one of coordination. 
Head office personnel serve the spe- 
cial needs of regional offices as neces- 
sary. For example, the bank’s per- 
sonnel director serves in an advisory 
capacity to regional head offices, but 
the actual responsibility for hiring, 
firing and personnel management be- 
longs to the regional officer in charge. 
The same procedure is followed for 
such activities as purchasing and 
operations. 

General needs affecting all offices 
—such as the bank’s advertising and 
public relations programs—are co- 
ordinated by the head office with 
consultation on regional area prob- 
lems as needed. 
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hopes; § expansion of program is planned 
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Dr. Robert R. Dockson (left), consulting 
economist to Union Bank, shows copy of his 
study projecting future of Los Angeles met- 
ropolitan area to Hal Cross, executive 
vice-president of the bank 
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In day-long program, Union Bank directors visit San Fernando Valley plants, meet 
with local civic leaders, held board session at regional head office 


Strong participation in community affairs gets major emphasis 


There is rarely, if ever, any neces- 
sity for loan applications to make 
time consuming trips downtown for 
decisions by executives removed from 
the point of customer contact. Loan- 
ing limits granted to regional lend- 
ing officers are set sufficiently high 
so they can take care of virtually all 
of their customer demands. 

Regional executives devote their 
entire business lives to the area they 
serve. They have intimate knowl- 
edge of the region and know the 
background of its people and its 
business concerns. This makes possi- 
ble a closer personal relationship and 
a better understanding between of- 
fices and customers of the region. 

Under our regional banking con- 
cept Union Bank always will be a 
community bank. Regional officers 
and staff will be “good neighbors,” 
thinking first of their own com- 
munity. They participate in com- 
munity activities and help build the 
area of which they are a part. 

Our effort to know, understand and 
work with the people of the various 
regions surrounding Los Angeles 
extends beyond the interest and ac- 
tivity of our regional staffs. We feel 
that top bank management, and even 
members of our board, should have 
the same “local interest’. 

For example, last spring for the 
first time our board held one of its 
regular monthly meetings in a re- 
gional office, rather than at the head 
office downtown. In connection with 


this board meeting, which was held 
at the San Fernando Valley head- 
quarters, the board scheduled a day- 
long program in the Valley area. This 
included a bus tour which enabled 
us to view the Valley’s commercial 
expansion first-hand, and a luncheon 
meeting with more than 50 Valley 
civic leaders, including presidents of 
some 25 chambers of commerce. 

By going into the regional area, 
the board not only was able to see 
for itself regional banking in opera- 
tion but its presence in the Valley 
communities served to demonstrate 
the bank’s interest in the area. 


EVELOPMENT of Union Bank’s 

regional banking program is a 
long-range project and was under 
consideration many months by our 
board before it was undertaken. 

First steps towards activation of 
the program .came on October 1, 
1957, when Occidental Savings and 
Commercial Bank of North Holly- 
wood in the San Fernando Valley, 
with deposits of $18 million, was 
merged with Union Bank. 

Because of the vast size of the 
San Fernando Valley, Occidental had 
maintained a head office in North 
Hollywood, and subsidiary offices in 
West Van Nuys and Panorama City. 
Through this merger, Occidental’s 
head office became Union Bank’s re- 
gional head office in the San Fer- 
nando Valley. 

See DECENTRALIZED BRANCH BANKING—Page 92 
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How a bank has aided agricultural progress 
despite problem of limited-size farms, 
relatively little tillable acreage 


0-Year Experience 0 
FARM CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


O the early settlers of Chenango 

County, farming was a serious 

business. The same fertile valleys 
that attracted these homesteaders 
were walled by the hills that re- 
stricted the size of their farms and 
limited the amount of acreage that 
could be tilled. Today, modern farm 
machinery has done little to remove 
these natural boundaries or appre- 
ciably increase the tillable acreage. 
Today, sound management continues 
to be an absolute necessity for the 
prospering farmer. The National 
Bank and Trust Company has played, 
we believe, a very important role in 
the continued success of the local 
agricultural industry for more than 


By 
NICHOLAS A. JAMBA 


Vice-President, The National Bank 
& Trust Company of Norwich, 
Norwich, New York 


100 years, and this year celebrates 
the 20th anniversary of its agricul- 
tural department. 

While Norwich is perhaps best 
known nationally for the famous 
pharmaceutical firm of the same 
name that is located here, farming 
has been, and is, the number one 
industry supporting the city and 
Chenango County. It was here that 
Gail Borden, founder of the Borden 
Company, was born and first became 


interested in the processing of pre- 
pared foods. The area’s dairy and 
cattle organizations are among the 
most active associations in the coun- 
try. 

The bank has assets of $32,179,000 
in a city with a population of 10,000. 
The bank has been active in the pro- 
motion of its services over the years 
and has loans and discounts totalling 
$17,085,000, savings accounts of 
$12,859,000, total deposits of $28,- 
833,000 and a $12,000,000 trust 
department. 

Of these totals at the end of 1958, 
farm production loans outstanding 
(exclusive of instalment paper) 
amounted to just under $2,000,000. 


Farm credit department, staffed by five people, occupies spacious area on main banking floor 
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Operating statement of typical dairy farmer 





Farm credit or balance sheet statement of same customer 


These two forms comprise the backbone of the bank’s unusually complete farm credit files 


Real estate mortgage loans on farms 
totaled $574,000. 

Throughout the 103-year history 
of the bank, the prosperity of the 
local farmers has been the bank’s 
greatest concern. As the individual 
farm prospered, so did the city mer- 
chants, local food processors, allied 
industries, and the bank. Our local 
economy is, to a very large degree, 
dependent on the sound and profitable 
operation of our farms. 

Twenty years ago, bank manage- 
ment realized that the bank could no 
longer satisfactorily service the ex- 
panding credit needs of its farm cus- 
tomers with its existing staff and 
facilities. The bank hired the writer 
away from his county agent duties 
to establish a farm credit depart- 
ment. From the outset, we believe, 
the farm program in the bank has 
been a success. Successful for our 
farm customers, and successful for 
the bank. Today the farm depart- 
ment ‘is staffed by four full-time men 
working out of the main office in 
Norwich. A full-time and a part-time 
secretary are also engaged in the 
work of the department. Three of 
the four male staff members are 
graduates of the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. The 
fourth is a retired farmer with a 
background of prosperous farming. 


March, 1959 


Possibly the reader will question 
the profitability of operating such an 
extensive farm credit department 
when outstandings total under $2 
million. But in the words of our 
president, Otis A. Thompson, “How 
can you measure the profit of a de- 
partment that does so much to im- 
prove the economy of our area? Cer- 
tainly you would have to include a 
large share of the increased deposits 
of the bank and the accelerated vol- 
ume of business in other departments 
of the bank over the years. Of course, 
the good will that the farm depart- 
ment has gained for the bank 
throughout the county can never be 
evaluated in terms of dollars and 
cents.” 


HE acceptance of our program 

among our customers is most 
likely due to several factors, the most 
important of which must be the spe- 
cial assistance we give to the prob- 
lems of each individual farm opera- 
tor. Bank management should be 
credited, at this point, for its whole- 
hearted support of our efforts that 
many times take us far afield of bank 
operations. The work of our depart- 
ment is complex. We continue to 
strive for the very best in loaning 
practices, keep abreast of agricul- 
tural credit trends, and keep pace 
with the latest developments in farm 


technology. Taking an active interest 
in farm problems is no difficulty for 
any member of the farm credit de- 
partment. All of us have had “‘on-the- 
farm training,” and two of us con- 
tinue to maintain our own farms. 
Thus, when we offer advice, or sug- 
gest a line of action to be taken in 
farm management to even the most 
skeptical of farmers, they know 
we are making our recommendations 
from knowledge of the problem. 

In order to keep ourselves equipped 
to provide this kind of service to 
farmers, our loan officers take a very 
active part in the work of all local 
farm organizations. For over 30 
years the president of our bank has 
been chairman of the County 4-H 
Club Executive Committee. Our 
cashier has been treasurer of the 
county extension association almost 
a similar period of time. One of our 
farm loan officers has been secre- 
tary-treasurer of the local artificial 
breeding association for 15 years. 
The bank has a plan of providing 
paid memberships to area farmers 
to join the artificial breeding pro- 
gram. Other officers are active as 
members of the agricultural fair, 
farm bureau, and extension service 
membership committees. We offer to 
fill speaking engagements before 
farm or other organizations. Our 

See FARM CREDIT DEPARTMENT—Page 88 
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A plan that combines the best features of unit 
and dual systems, avoids their weaknesses, 
adds some advantages of its own 


SPEEDING WINDOW SERVICE 
or Savings Depositors 


ODAY we are providing our in- 

creased number of customers ex- 

tremely rapid window service 
using the same number of tellers 
that previously was unable to keep 
up with the flood of rush-period 
activity. We know of no other sav- 
ings bank that can serve its cus- 
tomers as fast. This speed is based 
upon a system that is economical 
because it tends to level out the 
peaks in the work day as well as the 
peaks in the work week, month, and 
quarterly interest period. 

The tie between a savings bank 
and its customers is_ strongly 
affected by convenience and speed of 
service, especially in business and 
industrial areas where most cus- 
tomers must make their deposits and 
cash their paychecks during their 
none too long lunch hour. This basic 
fact was the reason. why we had been 
increasingly concerned about the 
lengthening noon-hour lines at the 
teller windows of our main office, 
particularly on peak days when the 
big firms in our neighborhood paid 
their employees. 

What eventually triggered us into 
action was a double payday, Friday 
the 30th, about four years ago. Two 
of our senior officers on their way 
to luncheon had to thread their way 
slowly through the main banking 
room, which was undeniably over- 
crowded. They returned after lunch- 
eon having reached agreement that 
some faster way to handle customers 
was required and that we must take 
immediate steps to improve the situ- 
ation. 

Our tellers then were working by 
the unit system in which ledger cards 
are kept behind the cages. The teller 
pulled the ledger card for each trans- 
action and posted it on his window 
machine along with the customer’s 
passbook. The trip to the ledger 
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By 
ARTHUR E. KRONER 


Vice-President, East River Savings Bank, 
New York 7, New York 


made this a slow operation as com- 
pared with, say, a commercial bank’s 
teller operation where his work goes 
to other departments for proof and 
bookkeeping. 

It became increasingly plain that 
the unit system’s weakness was that 
it took the teller’s time to pull the 
ledger card even when the customer 
merely wanted to make a deposit. 
Deposit-only transactions in this 
office represent about 70 per cent of 
all transactions. There is no basic 
need to consult the ledger card be- 
fore accepting a customer’s money, 
and time-study figures disclosed that 
this part of the window operation 


Keynote: the bank’s teller operation now combines the speed 


Main office at peak period reveals sharp contrast to former congestion, when tellers 


took as much as fifteen seconds. If 
we could find some way to rid our- 
selves of this needless slowdown in 
handling the 5 customers out of 7 
whose sole mission is to make a 
deposit, the change would take us 
a long way toward our goal of elimi- 
nating péakload waiting time in 
lobby lines. 

But we could only partly ac- 
complish this desired speedup in 
service by shifting over to a con- 
ventional dual savings system in 
which the ledger cards are kept in a 
separate bookkeeping department. 
That system requires that the book- 
keeping department must be con- 
sulted by telephone or some more 
elaborate means of communication 
before paying on each withdrawal 
and handling other  non-deposit 
transactions. This communication 


had to pull ledger card for each transaction 
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From left: the author; Ernest W. Holling, assistant vice-president and 


manager of the main office; Clinton L. 


Herget, assistant manager 


Besides the faster service, they like the system’s economy 


task slows down the teller just about 
as much as if he had to pull each 
ledger card under the unit system. 
And where separate windows are 
maintained under the dual system 
for deposit, withdrawal, and interest 
transactions, this likewise requires 
additional teller time at those win- 
dows—not to mention the customer’s 
time, convenience, and goodwill. 

In our search for the best possible 
way to.serve our customers speedily 
without taking on a burdensome load 
of added expense, we examined step 
by step every available system and 


type of equipment. We could find no 
savings system in use that measured 
up to our need. As we continued to 
look and think about it, our atten- 
tion kept focusing on the principal 
advantage of dual operation: 

It permits the teller to accept 
deposits without pulling the ledger 
card. 

If only we could achieve this major 
economy in window time without 
having it cancelled out by the time- 
consuming offset of consulting the 
bookkeepers on non-deposit trans- 
actions or by some other weakness, 


we would be well on the way to solv- 
ing the problem. 

Eventually there evolved a system 
that combines the best features of 
the conventional unit and dual sys- 
tems, while adding a few substantial 
advantages of its own. It leaves the 
historical ledger cards directly be- 
hind the teller windows as in unit 
operation. However, the teller. does 
not post to these cards. Instead, he 
inserts the transaction ticket in his 
window machine for automatic re- 
cording of the date and new balance, 
thus creating a medium from which 
the bookkeeping department subse- 
quently posts the ledger card on 
modern accounting machines. This 
teller operation combines the speed 
of dual-system deposit transactions 
and the speed of unit-system non- 
deposit transactions, and this is the 
essence of our method. The system, 
with its further advantages and 
economies, can best be explained only 
when this central fact is understood. 


ET us now summarize the fea- 

tures of our plan. From the unit 
system we retain the following: 

1. Historical ledger cards are im- 
mediately available to the teller for 
data on non-deposit transactions. 

2. Direct and complete service is 
given the depositor by the teller 
without interposing anyone else into 
the transaction. 

3. Each window is all-purpose, and 
the customer transacts all business 
on one stop. 

4. During off-peak periods the 
teller uses slack time for miscellane- 
ous duties that include refiling ledger 
cards and calculating interest. 

From the dual system our plan 
retains the following features: 

See SPEEDING WINDOW SERVICE—Page 90 


of dual system deposit transactions with the speed of unit system non-deposit transactions 


Under current plan, ledger cards remain 
behind the tellers for quick access ... 


























































































































... but ledger posting of active accounts and proof of each individual 
balance are handled by back-office bookkeeping department 
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Case examples of how a Business Counseling 
Department gives this bank... 


A Practical Appro 
SMALL BUSINESS ASSISTANCE = + 


By 
KENNETH K. DU VALL 
President, Merchandise National Bank 


of Chicago, 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


UCH of our bank’s growth can 
be traced to our emphasis on 
meeting the credit needs and 

helping to solve the other problems 
of moderate-size businesses. Many of 
our most substantial depositors have 
come from the ranks of small busi- 
ness. They are loyal customers today 
because of assistance from us at a 
critical point in their history. 

Looking back over the years we are 
convinced that above all else, small 
business needs guidance in financial 
planning, extended in an understand- 
ing manner and backed up by credit 
in all reasonable cases. Actually 
credit or capital will not solve most 
of the problems faced. In fact, many 
small businessmen have access to 
more credit than they need. Further- 
more, for understandable reasons, 
most individuals do not want to give 
up a share of ownership and thereby 
profits as the price for raising capi- 
tal. For these reasons, we do not see 
more credit or even more capital as 
the primary problem. 

If the case is reduced to the appar- 
ently simple formula of giving ad- 
vice, every banker in the country will 
be tempted to say there is nothing 
new or unique about this approach. 
All sound bankers do and always 
have given advice. 

At first glance this is the conclu- 
sion that we were tempted to reach. 
A closer look at the way we were 
dealing with small business, however, 
revealed that our line loaning officers 
in the commercial department found 
their time and talents devoted mostly 
to the needs of our larger customers. 
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Vice-President E. H. Smith (left), administrative officer, and Robert O. Pohl (center), 
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manager of the Business Counseling Department, with Mr. Du Vall 


They filled a gap in bank service to moderate-size firms 


These demands were such that little 
time could be spared for a detailed 
diagnosis of the problems brought in 
by the smaller business customer. 
Practically no time was available for 
visiting smaller companies that were 
neighbors but neither customers nor 
screened prospects. 

We then considered putting the in- 
stallment loan department to work on 
the problems of small business. A 
second look proved the fallacy of this 
approach. Our installment loan de- 
partment is well established and 
carries on a flourishing business. 
However, it is manned by specialized 
personnel that simply doesn’t under- 


stand business loans, much less the 
broad over-all problems faced by 
small businessmen, especially in the 
area of financial planning and kin- 
dred fields. 

The net result appeared to be that 
between commercial loan officers with 
heavy duties and an installment loan 
staff not well qualified in this direc- 
tion, the small businessman didn’t 
get the attention he deserved. The 
answer we came to last year was es- 
tablishment of a Business Counsel- 
ing Department. 

How did we go about setting up 
the new department to assure its 
integration with the bank as a 
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whole? In order to draw upon the 
experience and wisdom of the bank’s 
commercial loaning staff, top re- 
sponsibility was placed in E. H. 
Smith, one of our senior vice-presi- 
dents with a rich background in both 
installment and commercial loaning. 
Reporting to him is R. O. Pohl, who 
came to the bank with a background 
in selling the services of a large 
credit rating service. From this back- 
ground he brings both knowledge of 
the financial problems of business 
and the ability to approach people in 
selling a service. He is the depart- 
ment’s manager and, as such, has 
freedom of action within a frame- 
work of policy. Policy is set by a 
small committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the loaning, credit and 
operating departments. 

Our Business Counseling Depart- 
ment began operations in March 
1958, when two of our younger staff 
members began actively seeking out 
the managements of modest but 
promising companies, to offer help 
that would enable them to operate 
more successfully. First contacts on 
prospects are initiated by the simple 
proposition that we are “calling to 
get acquainted.” At this point we 
have no other objective—we are not 
“asking for the business” but simply 
inviting a businessman to come to 
know us and talk about himself and 
his problems. This approach has 
proved to be sound, for the simple 
human reason that almost everyone 
likes to discuss his problems and his 
hopes with an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic listener. 


HAT is unique about the prob- 

lems of small businessmen? It 
is this: most ventures are started by 
one man or possibly two with an idea 
and a specialized skill. A product or 
service has been found. Manage- 
ment’s specialized skill may lie in 
ability to acquire, to produce or to 
sell and occasionally a combination 
of these elements. Usually one or 
more ingredients in the successful 
conduct of a business is lacking. 
More often than not skill in financial 
planning and management is the 
missing element. Who could be bet- 
ter qualified to help in making up 
this deficiency than a sound com- 
mercial banker? 

Without going into the involved 
problem of trying to define small or 
moderate size business let us recite 
the facts concerning the average or 
composite customer dealing with our 
Business Counseling Department. 
The organization has been in busi- 
ness six years; has five employees, 
including the owner; has annual 
sales of $51,000 and assets of $31,000. 


March, 1959 
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From top: View of bank, located in area well populated with smaller companies; 
booklet explaining counseling program; and a typical customer, a sign maker, showing 
new job to Mr. Pohl and Wayne Brinkman of Business Counseling Department 


Guidance in financial planning, not credit, is emphasized 


Four per cent of the assets are in 
cash, 23 per cent are in receivables, 
19 per cent in inventory and 54 per 
cent in equipment. Only 29 per cent 
of these firms are classified as good 
credit risks by the credit rating 
services. The others are considered 
marginal operations. Up to now the 
average loan to these customers is 


$4,600, which is concrete evidence 
that lending funds is scarcely our 
major objective. 

Perhaps a few cases from our files 
will illustrate the types of problems 
we have encountered and solved. 

Take the case of Joe )Brown. 
After gaining experience working 

See SMALL BUSINESS ASSISTANCE—Page 91 
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Florida edifice not only is extremely attractive but 


has many operational features for maximum 
efficiency. security, customer service 


MAMES MEW TDEA-FICLED 
BANKING: SHOW PLACK 


SEE COVER: First National Bank 

of Miami’s new 18-story showplace 

adds still more glamour to the 
plush Biscayne Bay skyline 


ANKERS visiting the newly- 
opened First National Bank 
Building in Miami, Florida, are 

extremely complimentary about the 
modern elegance and the clean-lined 








By HARRY V. ODLE 


Editor, Burroughs Clearing House 


beauty of the 18-story structure— 
but if anything they are even more 
impressed with the many operational 
features that make for improved cus- 
tomer service, protective security, 
and employee welfare. The bank’s 
new home abounds in useful ideas 
for other financial institutions. It is 
the end result of nearly five years of 


PUBLIC FACILITIES . . . Include huge lobby, 41 teller windows 


At left: guard closes the portable “gate” dividing lobby from safe deposit 
department, enabling latter to remain open after regular hours. The gate fits 
snugly beneath teller windows during regular banking hours, as part of the 
counter paneling. Below: ceiling of light shining through translucent plastic 
panels illuminates the block-long lobby, which is separated from the officers’ 
platform by long planters. In the left background, behind teller windows, is a 
Hauer block wall. At extreme right is a Bertoia-designed metal screen, serving 
as a decorative space divider 











Left: a teller uses radio microphone to call a floorman or guard to her window. Right: a guard talks into his microphone while a 
floorman stands by. The guard wears a transmitter on his right side, a receiver on his left, and an earphone. The floorman has a horn- 
type speaker attached to his coat lapel. All messages are monitored on receiving set in head guard’s office 


SECURITY FEATURES ... They 


assure maximum protection 


study, planning, and construction. 

One combined service-security in- 
novation is a so-called walkie-talkie 
system. Due to the large volume of 
lobby traffic, the First National for 
many years has used floormen to 
approve checks, direct customers and 
handle special situations at the tel- 
lers’ windows. Heretofore, tellers 
have summoned a floorman by turn- 
ing on a signal light. In the new 
building all floormen and guards 
wear transistor receivers equipped 
with either an earphone similar to 
the type used with hearing aids or 
a small lapel “horn.” Tellers can call 
a floorman or guard by using a hand 
microphone installed in the teller’s 
cage. All messages are monitored on 
a receiving set in the head guard’s 
office for security purposes. 

As a further security measure, the 
guards wear small transmitters en- 
abling them to communicate with the 
head guard. The transmitters and the 
receivers weigh about one pound 


each and have a range of several 
blocks. 


All operating departments of the 
bank are connected by a network of 
pneumatic tubes. Manufactured by 
the Lamson Corporation, the airtube 
system is of the latest design for 
maximum flexibility, convenience, 
and efficiency. Oval-shaped carriers 
about 18 inches long with inside di- 
mensions of 514 inches by 2% inches 
are whisked through the steel tubes 
by air pressure from one depart- 
ment to another. A new feature is 
that two dials are imbedded in one 
end of the carrier; the sender sets 
them for the station desired. As the 
carrier passes through a_ central 
switching station it is automatically 
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Six TV cameras, ceiling suspended as shown in insert illustration, produce images on 
screens located in the guard room and give television “coverage” of all public areas. 
This protective feature is said to be the first such bank installation in the country 


Special entrance driveway for armored trucks. One is shown entering after head guard 
has opened electrically operated grill gate; another gate is closed behind truck at left 
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Insert: shows “business end” of carrier, with dials set for proper receiving station. At 
central switching device, carrier has emerged from one tube and is being automatically 


re-routed via conveyor belt into another tube to continue to its destination. 


COMMUNICATIONS ... Nearly 1% miles of pneumatic tubes 


dispatched to the proper receiving 
station. 

The entire system consists of some 
one and one half miles of tubing. 

A station in the commercial loan 
department and a station in the trust 
department are connected by direct 
tubes to the securities vault, thus in- 
suring the safe transmission of se- 
curities being sent to and from these 
departments. 


WO departments, the safe deposit 

vault and the installment loan de- 
partment, remain open after the 
bank closes at 2 p.m. Portable gates 
which fold into the front of near-by 
tellers’ cages can be rolled out to 
form barriers between these two de- 
partments and the main bank lobby. 
After-hours customers may enter 
these departments through separate 
outside entrances. 

Drive-in teller service that enables 
customers of The First National 
Bank of Miami to do most of their 
banking from their cars is another 
attraction of the new building. 

Six tellers’ booths are located at 
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ground level in the motor bank with 
12 tellers, two per booth, offering to 
motorists the same services avail- 
able at an inside teller’s window. 

Each booth 
American District Telegraph alarm 
system and connected with other 
parts of the bank by the automatic 
airtube system and telephone. Each 
drive-in teller can communicate with 
guards by radio. 

Bank guards are on hand to an- 
swer customers’ questions and give 
directions. Police officers direct traf- 


is protected by an 


fic at the First and Second Street 
entrances and exits. 

The motor bank driveways can be 
closed at night by specially designed 
doors that roll down from overhead. 
All doors are operated from the head 
guard’s office. 

To assure maximum security dur- 
ing armored truck deliveries, a 
special armored truck entrance is 
provided. This driveway will accom- 
modate two trucks and is equipped 
with electrically controlled gates. 
These gates are controlled inside the 
guard room. 

Once inside, armored truck per- 
sonnel have access, through a direct 
entrance, to a special window in the 
vault area. 


F particular interest is the tele- 

vision “coverage” of all of the 
bank’s public areas. Six TV cameras, 
four in the lobby and two in the 
motor bank, produce images on six 
television screens located in the 
guard room. Installed by RCA, the 
cameras are suspended from the 
ceiling. 

The two cameras used in the drive- 
in area are equipped with wide angle 
lenses and an iris control for chang- 
ing light conditions. They are 
mounted in a box with glass on one 
end equipped with a “windshield 
wiper” to keep the glass clean. 

Each camera and screen has its 
own control unit and is similar to a 
miniature TV station. This installa- 
tion is the first bank installation of 
its kind in the country. 

Employee facilities are unusually 
complete. The suite of offices com- 
prising the bank’s personnel depart- 
ment includes an attractive reception 
area, two interview rooms, a test- 
ing room, the bank’s payroll depart- 
ment and an employee library. 

First aid is available to employees 
and customers alike in the bank’s 
dispensary. Staffed by a registered 
nurse, it is open from 8:30 A.M. to 
5 P.M. each banking day. 

The dispensary consists of a large 
office and two private treatment 
rooms with cots. It is equipped with 
See MIAMI’S BANKING SHOWPLACE—Page 86 


DRIVE-IN SECTION .. . 12 tellers offer every window service 


First National’s motoring customers may enter from either street. Steel roll- 
down grill gates, electrically operated from guard room, can close off the area 
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Suddenly a hissing started up in the gloom of the sugar house, as the maple steam thickened like a thunder cloud 


Wr. Catetbill SWEEVENS 





INKLEY SMALLEY says he 
can’t pay a nickel of the many 
years overdue mortgage inter- 

est, but he’ll deed us his maple sugar 
orchard,” said President Perkins of 
the Ferndale National Bank, as he 
took off his horn-rims and slid his 
dim optics round the directors’ table. 

“That’s the queerest maple sugar 
orchard in the county,” observed the 
bank’s leanest director, Mr. Spear- 
hawk, sportsman and naturalist, as 
though unexpectedly being presented 
with an oil canvas of his first birth- 
day. 

“What’s queer about it?” put in 
President Perkins querulously. 
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By 
FRED COPELAND 
Illustrated by Chas. Herzog III 


“It’s the only maple orchard I ever 
knew of that is set out in straight 
rows of trees... must have been ac- 
tually planted clear back in pioneer 
days; most sugar orchards are just 
wild ones. But it’s utterly worthless 
today. Trees all worn out. There 
might be some fancy bird’s-eye maple 
there, but you can’t tell till you cut 
into them.” 

“Might as well take it over and see 


if we can sell it for timber,” sighed . 





SOUR MOR TAGE 


President Perkins. “I’ll name Clutch- 
bill and Spearhawk as a committee 
to shove the matter through.” 

At this Director Clutchbill roused 
himself to work-a-day life as though 
creeping out of a dream. 

“T remember that old Smalley or- 
chard when it was in its prime,” he 
announced. “It faced’ the south and 
had an early run. The first maple 
syrup used to come from it into the 
village each spring .. . always top 


quality. We might, as a bank, try 
sugaring.”’ 
“Naw, those trees are done... 
they’re gone by, I tell you,” insisted 
See SWEETENING A MORTGAGE—Page 93 
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One Wall Street 


home of your man 


at the TRVING 





Through the Irving Trust Company, 
the bank at the head of Wall Street, flows 
a steady stream of business information 
gathered from the world over. And your 
man at the Irving is ready to put any part 
of it to work for you or your customers. 





His sources of information are many 
and varied. The bank wire, broad tape 
ticker, quotations from the trading tables, 
credit files, or conversation over the 
luncheon table with an associate just back 
from abroad are a few of the local re- 
sources to which he has immediate access. ” 














The specific facts you want and need 
can be as near as your telephone. Look 
upon your man at the Irving as a member 
of your own staff and consult him freely. 











Through your man at the Irving: Fast 
Transit Service. World-wide Collections. 
Credit Information. Portfolio Analysis. 
Experienced Consultation. Safekeeping of 
Securities. 

















IRVING TRUST 
COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
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Ricnarp H. West, Chairman of the Board 
Georce A. Murpny, President 
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Domestic Banking Division—Notan HArrican, ie ; 
Senior Vice President in Charge 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








Only Minor Tax Changes 
Likely in 86th Congress 


The new Congress is still young 
and it has taken only a small step 
toward its task of fashioning the 
coming fiscal year’s Federal budget, 
but the sign posts have been erected 
and barring catastrophic interna- 
tional events the tax picture will re- 
main about the same. 

This is to say that there will prob- 
ably be no broad tax cuts or in- 
creases. Except for a few scattered 
bills, there has been no sustained 
drive to increase the personal exemp- 
tion figure on individual income 
taxes, such as took place a few years 
ago when such prominent Democrats 
as Senator Walter F. George and 
Speaker Sam Rayburn took time on 
the television networks to argue for 
it. As an offsetting proposition, 
there is no breathless urgency to pile 
more levies on the nation’s tax bill 
simply to end the year with a black- 
ink cash balance. 

In short, the factors weighing in 
for tax reduction are just about 
equally offset by those which would 
have weight for a tax increase. 

This brings the tax subject down 
to detailed problems, notably the cor- 
rection of inequitable situations and 
the closing of loopholes. Thus, even 
though no sweeping tax revision leg- 
islation is in sight, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House has 
a heavy schedule of work before it. 
Chairman Wilbur D. Mills, Arkansas 
Democrat, has indicated what some 
of the tasks may be. 

First, Mr. Mills said, the Commit- 
tee must go to work on the inher- 
itance tax structure, and his interest 
in the subject stirred up strong re- 
actions at the Midwinter Trust Con- 
ference of the American Bankers 
Association. Estate and gift taxes, 
Mr. Mills said, “produce only very 
modest revenues and therefore do 
not well perform the basic function 
of any tax... The structure of these 
taxes is to invite avoidance . . 
Progression in the estate and gift 
taxes is fictitious . . . Elements of 
these taxes contribute toward the 
merger of small family businesses 
into the large public companies.” 

Next, Senator John Sparkman, 
Alabama Democrat, has proposed 
four bills designed to clear up the 
Federal tax position of small busi- 
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By JOHN DONOGHUE 
Washington Correspondent 


ness proprietors to their benefit. 
Their import: (1) Permit a deduc- 
tion representing profits plowed 
back into the business, within limits; 
(2) Permit self-employed persons, 
like small business proprietors, to 
set aside 10 per cent of taxable in- 
come up to $1;000 annually in “re- 
stricted” bank or insurance accounts 
for retirement purposes; (3) Ease 
the depreciation treatment of sec- 
ond-hand equipment purchased by 
small businesses; and (4) Force the 
Internal Revenue Service either to 
accept court decisions in tax cases or 
promptly appeal, and no longer to 
adopt the “we do not acquiesce” atti- 
tude which leaves many taxpayers in 
a dangling position. 

The Curtis bill, supported by the 
Tax Equality groups, has been rein- 
troduced, somewhat modified from 
last year’s version. The bill cuts 
down the tax-free reserve of mutual 
institutions from 12 per cent to 5 
per cent—a figure to which Rep. 
Thomas B. Curtis, Missouri Repub- 
lican, says he is not wedded. In a 
statement to the House, Mr. Curtis 
pointed out.that the bad debt reserve 
of most commercial banks is less 
than one per cent. “In order, then, to 
put savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks on a tax- 
paying basis, the suggested bill pro- 
vides that the amount of tax-free re- 
serve funds that can be accumulated 
be limited.” 


oe ° o 


Small Business Capital 
Plans Are Taking Form 


At mid-February, many bankers 
and others who planned to partici- 
pate in the formation of small busi- 
ness investment companies under the 
new law were still waiting the licens- 
ing of the first group of regional 
companies, which would set the pat- 
tern for broader development and 
clear up many questions which have 
perplexed bankers and lawyers inter- 
ested in the program. 

The Small Business Administra- 
tion authorized loans to a pair of 
local small business development 
companies in Georgia and South 
Carolina under provisions of the 
Small Business Investment Act, but 
officials were careful to point out 
that these were not the larger-scope 


regional investment institutions con- 
templated in the main provisions of 
the new law. 

At the same time, S.B.A. Admin- 
istrator Wendell B. Barnes was ex- 
plaining to the New York State 
Bankers Association how the forma- 
tion of Small Business Investment 
Companies could be of great benefit 
to participating bankers. What re- 
mained to be worked out, however, 
was a batch of problems concerning 
the legally-imposed duties of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
and the Commissioner of Internal] 
Revenue. These agency officials were 
having a difficult row to hoe, for the 
Small Business Investment Act did 
not fully clear away the legal under- 
brush. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Barnes pressed 
forward with his urging of bankers 
to get behind the Small Business In- 
vestment program. He emphasized 
that there is no element of competi- 
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Steel is as big as 
. all outdoors 


. . . and the nation’s commercial banks 
help keep it so. Banking’s contribution to 
steel (and every other established in- 
dustry in America) is twofold. 

Banks provide money and _ financial 
services. 

Most important is money—the cash- 
on-the-line loans that help industry stock- 
pile raw materials, turn out finished 
products and distribute them for sale 
in competitive markets. 

Financial services—from checking ac- 
counts to corporate trusteeships, with 
dozens in between—help industry func- 
tion efficiently. 

But the loan is the thing. 

In a free economy a commercial bank 
loan becomes a productive force. By 
helping to make more goods, it helps put 
more people to work. The wages and 
profits that result help create an even 
more abundant life for everybody. 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 
Head Office: 18 Pine Street, N. Y. 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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tion with banks, for the basic con- 
cept of the plan is that the develop- 
ment companies will fortify the 
capital position of worthy small con- 
cerns so that they can qualify as 
bank borrowers at short term. 

“It is gratifying to me to know 
that so many bankers throughout the 
country are eager to grasp this op- 
portunity to add more flexibility and 
more service to their banking opera- 
tion by taking the lead in organizing 
investment companies affiliated with 
their banks,” Mr. Barnes said. 

He noted that a bank may own up 
to 1 per cent of its capital and sur- 


plus in stock in a small business in- 
vestment company, and officers of a 
bank may serve as officers or direc- 
tors of such a company, so long as 
the affiliations are fully known and 
approved by the directors of the 
bank. Salaries or fees accepted by 
bank officers would necessarily be 
nominal, since the investment com- 
panies will be working on a narrow 
profit margin and conflicts of inter- 
est will be minimized by the law’s 
requirement for full disclosure of 
what goes on. 

“I believe that there will be no 
problems arising from the affiliation 








Information on: 


®@ Markets 
® Natural Wealth 
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write to 








while they last / 


No magic carpet this, but certainly an informative guide 
for business organizations or individuals contemplating 
entry into the Canadian market. 


For your free copy of “Business Opportunity in Canada’ 
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BANK OF CANADA 
Head Office, Toronto 1, Canada 
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SENATE OF THK UNITED STATES _ 
Framwanr 6 1959 , 


Wie Se it ee le 








A BILL 
To amend the Internal Revenue Code of L054 so as to provide 
further incentive for assistance to sinall business concems by 
stun! business investment companies operating under the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958. : 
1 > Be ét enacted by the Senate and House of Represénta- 
2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
$ That. (a) put VITF of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the 
4 Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by adding at the 
5 end thereof the following new section: 
. 6 “BEC. 24. INTEREST RECEIVED BY SMALL BUSINESS IN. 
Py VESTMENT COMPANIES. : 
8 “In the case of a small business company operating 
9 under the Small Business Investment Act of 1958, there 
1 





Calls for SBIC tax changes 


between a bank and an investment 
company, as long as precautions are 
taken to guard against a conflict of 
interest and to maintain ethical con- 
duct and fair dealing in all transac- 
tions in which the bank and the in- 
vestment company are _ involved,” 
Mr. Barnes said. 

Meanwhile, prospective promoters 
of SBIC’s have banded together in 
a collective effort to speed up the is- 
suing of the licenses and the loans, 
also to put pressure on Congress to 
eliminate what are recognized as se- 
rious faults in the law. The organi- 
zation, known as the National Asso- 
ciation of Small Business. Invest- 
ment Companies, is headed by Thom- 
as Grant, Jr., of Charlotte, N.C., as 
president, but has its main head- 
quarters in Washington, where its 
secretary, Charles M. Noone, has law 
offices. 

Principally, the NASBIC endorses 
a 5-point legislative program de- 
signed to make financing of SBIC’s 
easier for the companies, and to 
broaden the permissible types of 
financial transactions that can be 
adopted. On February 6,-Sen. John 
Sparkman, Alabama Democrat, in- 
troduced a bill to adjust the Internal 
Revenue Code to (1) Grant to 
SBIC’s a tax deduction of 15 percent 
of interest received on loans; (2) 
Grant an exemption from the accu- 
mulated earnings tax subject to the 
condition that 90 percent of current 
and accumulated earnings and profits 
is reinvested; and (3) Add SBIC’s 
to the list of exceptions to the defini- 
tion of a personal holding company. 

Whether the program can be put 
into motion without legislative cor- 
rections remains obscure while po- 
litical tempers become more frayed. 
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nt Acme makes the most complete line of visible record 
its equipment in the world. Let us show you how to save 
rs time, labor and money with an Acme Visible Record 
Li- System designed to meet your specific requirements. 


ut ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 
Crozet, Virginia 
d District Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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from checks to computers 


theres a 


BURROUGHS (//\ci! PROGRAM 


for any 


system of automation 
you choose - 


*Magnetic Ink Character Recognition 
What does the Burroughs MICR Program mean to you? 


H 













It’s an all-inclusive program that offers com- 
plete professional counse! and all the advanced 

_ equipment necessary to provide you with a 
successful automation program exactly suited 
to your needs. It gives you any or all facets of 
automation—preparation, processing and ac- 
counting—from a single source. 


Everything from the design, manufacture and preparation 
of checks to high-speed automatic data processing on Bur- 
roughs proved electronic computer systems. 


Burroughs nation-wide facilities for 
Off -Premise Printing ... world’s 
largest network of plants. 


Everything including professional assistance and unrivaled 
banking experience to guide you in systems planning and 
development, account numbering, personnel training, customer 
education, equipment installation. 


Everything to answer that vital immediate need: 
Filling your “pipelines” with E-13-B magnetic- 
ink encoded documents. 


For the faster they are filled, the faster you'll be 
able to realize the tremendous efficiency and the 
solid savings that go hand in hand with the equip- 
ment and services in Burroughs MICR Program. 





Get details now. Call our nearby branch. Or 
write Burroughs Corporation, Financial Sales Depart- 
ment, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Imprinter for 
On-Premise Printing. 
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Burroughs Sensimatic 
Bookkeeping Machine. 





Burroughs Amount 
and Account Number Printer. 


Burroughs Electronic Bookkeeping 
Machine with optional 
Automatic Reader. 





Burroughs Proof and Distribution 
System with Amount Printing. 


Burroughs Electronic Bookkeeping Machine 
with Automatic Statement Processing. 






od 
Burroughs Sorter-Reader. 










Burroughs 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / IN ELECTRONICS AND DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS” Burroughs Electronic Computer. 
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Critics, mostly in Congress, have the 
feeling that Mr. Barnes, with the 
Administration behind him, was 
never fully enthusiastic over the 
SBIC plan, and is smothering it un- 
der regulations, with some help from 
the Internal Revenue Service and the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

But Mr. Barnes holds that his job 
is to administer the law as it is 
written, not as others might like to 
have it written. His is not an easy 
job. This is understood by a Sena- 
tor who might be expected to be an 
opponent, Sen. William Proxmire of 


Wisconsin, a liberal Democrat. A 
member of the Banking Committee, 
Mr. Proxmire rose on the Senate 
floor te defend Administrator Barnes’ 
integrity. 


Ad * e 


New Senate Banking 
Chairman Is a Friend 


About the time this writer was 
born, a country lawyer from the hill 
country of middle Virginia, where 
the economic scars of Civil War cam- 
paigns were still unhealed, made up 
his mind that a fellow Virginian by 








Cash on hand and Reserve with 
Banco Nacional de Cuba 


process of Collection 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 


Other Real Estate 
Other Assets 


Deposits 


Other Liabilities 


Capital issued and paid 
Surplus (Legal Reserve Fund) 
Undivided Profits 


Bank. 


Correct-Attest: 
Alberto Garcia Tunén 
Vice-President 





BANCO GELATS 


HABANA, CUBA 
Statement of Condition at December 31, 1958 


ASSETS 


Cash due from Banks and Items in 


Republic of Cuba Bonds and Other 
National Public Securities_____ 
Stock of Banco Nacional de Cuba 


Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixture 


Customer’s Liabilities under Letters of Credit 


Acceptances under letters of Credit 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Total Liabilities plus Capital Accounts____--_--- $50,081,688.90 


SECURITIES SAFEKEEPING $62,902,302.05 
THIS IS A TRUE COPY OF THE STATEMENT 
FILED WITH BANCO NACIONAL DE CUBA 


I, Narciso Gelats Solis, Vice-President, declare under oath that, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, this statement reflects the true condition of this 


$11,450,563.25 


2,083,084.43 $13,533,647.68 





8,781,392.64 
109,800.00 
2,336,468.23 
23,518,955.68 
311,599.33 
304,984.00 
388,583.08 
796,258.26 


$50,081,688.90 








$43,407,378.86 
388,583.08 
560,815.58 


$44,356,777.52 





$2,000,000.00 
3,450,000.00 
274,911.38 


5,724,911.38 











Narciso Gelats Solis 
Vice-President 


Augusto Duarte Pifol 
Accountant 











the name of Woodrow Wilson would 
stand up as a good candidate to be- 
come President of the United States. 
Acting upon this conviction, A. Wil- 
lis Robertson, now the chairman of 
the Senate Banking Committee, 
grabbed the opportunity to become a 
delegate to the convention which 
nominated Wilson, and he has taken 
part in the poker game of politics 
ever since. 

He was the son of a Baptist min- 
ister who was also a son of a Baptist 
minister. “I inherited a clear head 
and a sound body,” he once remarked. 
“Everything else I have I had to 
carve out for myself.” 

After serving fourteen years in the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Rob- 
ertson was elected to the Senate, and 
now approaches the end of his second 
six-year term. He takes pride in his 
position as the lineal successor to the 
late Senator Carter Glass, designer 
of the Federal Reserve System, and 
he has dedicated himself to building 
further upon the foundations laid by 
his distinguished predecessor, nota- 
bly by his accomplishment of Senate 
approval of the Financial Institu- 
tions Act when the 85th Congress 
was in session. 

He succeeds Senator J. W. Ful- 
bright, Democrat of Arkansas, who 
relinquished the Banking Committee 
chairmanship when the post of head- 
ing the Foreign Relations Committee 
was made available. Mr. Fulbright, 
who has banking connections in west- 
ern Arkansas, held a friendly atti- 
tude toward banking. 

Mr. Robertson .is an affable, ap- 
proachable, cheerful Senator having 
deep confidence in the resiliency of 
the nation’s banking system. When- 
ever a tough problem arises, he cus- 
tomarily resolves the difficulty by re- 
citing a “colored-preacher story” 
that eases tensions and clears up the 
issue. 

The switch of chairmanship from 
Mr. Fulbright to Mr. Robertson is 
not going to bring about any major 
policy changes. Upon being named 
as chairman of the Banking Commit- 
tee, Mr. Robertson assured members 
of the Committtee staff that their 
jobs were secure and that no inter- 
ference in their important work was 
in sight. 

As to the Financial Institutions 
Act, the new Banking Committee 
chairman will take a wait-and-see 
attitude. Since the Senate-passed bill 
died in a rather violent knock-down 
by the dissident opponents in the 
House Banking Committee last year, 
Mr. Robertson is inclined to let the 
House Committee compose its dif- 
ferences before again pressing for 
enactment of a general codification 
of banking laws. 
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BRANDT 
AUTOMATIC 
CASHIERS 










Below is a view of a section of the tellers’ 
working area of the Depew, New York, 
office-of The Marine Trust Company show- 

y 





ing several Model 250 Brandt Automatic 
Cashiers (coin paying machines). Each ma- 
chine is equipped with a chute down which ' 
coins are delivered, upon the depression 
of a key, into a cup from where they are 
readily removed by customers. 














The Marine Trust Company's new 
administration building in Buffalo. 


















The Marine Trust Company of Western New York with its sixty- 
two offices in Buffalo and the western part of the State of New 
York uses more than 300 Brandt Automatic Cashiers. 


Their first Brandt was purchased in the year 1907 and machines 
have been added over the years as required by the growth of 
this large banking institution. 


With the aid of Brandts, tellers of The Marine Trust Company 
provide customers with speedy, absolutely accurate coin paying 


s Cup, at end of delivery chute of Model 250 
service. Brandt, located outside of counter barrier. 


BRAN DT AUTOMATIC CAS HIE R COoMPAN Y 
W..&4 tt €. 82% CO WAN Established 1890 Wat $ ¢ ON 6°48 


Brandt® Cashier® 
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Duteoeh Unole 


Any banker knows it’s tough to scold 
someone you like. Yet, so often a 
banker has to talk like a Dutch Uncle 
for his customer’s own good. 
Sometimes it’sa widow who’s been 
extravagant with her trust money. 
More often, it’s a businessman who’s 
a bit too free with credit. Or an in- 
vestor with dreams of a quick fortune. 
It’s up to the banker to supply the 


Member 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 


common sense that keeps his custom- 

ers on the track. It’s up to the banker 

to secure the information to make a 

sound decision. Even if the decision is 

a disappointing one for his customer. 
* * * 

At City National, we do a great 
deal to help our correspondent friends 
make the best moves for their cus- 
tomers. We’ve closed deals, trans- 





ferred funds, and relayed information 
by our bank wire, from one end of the 
nation to the other. We’re proud to 
be able to help our correspondents 
serve their customers. 

Perhaps you and your bank could 
use the powerful resources of City 
National. If you’d like to learn of the 
help we can give, why not phone us. 
We'd like to do business with you. 


€oiTwy WATIONAL BAN K 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


208 South La Salle Street « FRanklin 2-7400 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 











JOHN A. MAYER 


Mellon National president 


John A. Mayer has been appointed 
president of the Mellon National 
3ank and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding Lawrence N. Mur- 
ray who is retiring. Mr. Mayer was 
president of the Reliance Life Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburgh before 
joining the bank as vice-president in 
1951.. He has been executive vice- 
president since 1957. Mr. Murray was 
named as president in 1946. 

* 


Charles W. Hoff becomes chairman 
and Joseph B. Browne becomes presi- 
dent in organizational changes at the 
Union Trust Company of Maryland, 
Baltimore. John E. Weyer was elected 
vice-chairman and Andrew J. Hun- 
dertmark, T. Leonard Reeder and 
D. C. W. Ward, Jr., were named vice- 
presidents. 

+ 


Randolph Hughes, bank commis- 
sioner for the State of Delaware has 
succeeded William A. Burkett as 
president of the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks. Mr. 
surkett recently relinquished the post 
after resigning as superintendent of 
the California banking department. 

7 


W. P. McMullan has been elected 
chairman and Nat §S. Rogers is the 
new president at the Deposit Guar- 
anty Bank and Trust Company, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. Former Chairman 
W. H. Holman, Sr., has been named 
honorary chairman. 


. 


G. Russell Clark, executive manager 
of the American Bankers Association, 
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has been named superintendent of 
banks for New York State. He suc- 
ceeds William F. Brennan who was 
named acting superintendent follow- 
ing the resignation of George A. 
Mooney. Prior to his association with 
the A.B.A., Mr. Clark served with the 
New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion. 
° 


George T. Davies has joined the 
international banking department of 
the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City, as vice-president. Alexan- 
der B. Adams has joined the bank’s 
public relations department as assist- 
ant vice-president. 


* 


The Central Trust Company, 
Rochester, New York, has elected 
Ezra A. Hale chairman, John D. Pike 
chairman of the executive committee, 
Charles W. Marshall vice-president 
and treasurer, and J. D. Bliss assist- 
ant vice-president. 

a 


The Toledo (Ohio) Trust Company 
has elected Donald M. Dresser presi- 
dent succeeding John T. Rohr who 
has been elevated to chairman. For- 
mer Chairman W. W. Knight has 
been named honorary chairman. 

« 


Ben F. Hopkins, Jr., has been 
elected president of the Central Na- 
tional Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. Loring 
L. Gelbach, who has been president 
and chairman since 1957, will continue 
to serve as chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer. Mr. Hopkins, who joined 
Central National in 1949, has been 


President of Cleveland bank 


BEN F. HOPKINS, JR. 





assistant to the president for the past 
two years. In other changes, J. F. 
Schreier has been named vice-presi- 
dent and J. A. Hess has been named 
assistant vice-president. 

° 


Joseph W. Simpson, Jr., has been 
named executive vice-president, and 
George F. Kasten has been made 
general vice-president at the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee. 

a 

New president of the Texas Na- 
tional Bank, Houston, is J. W. Mc- 
Lean, formerly senior vice-president. 
He succeeds Harris McAshan who 



























J. W. McLEAN 


Heads the Texas National 


has been named vice-chairman. R. D. 
Randolph was also made vice-chair- 
man. Mr. McLean joined the bank 
last year. Bill J. Henry and Lawrence 
D. Lee were elected vice-presidents. 


° 


The election of Harry H. Bassett to 
chairman of the executive committee 
led recent promotions at the First 
National Bank, Miami, Florida. New 
vice-presidents are J. Charles McKee, 
Jr., Francis E. Peuser and Carl H. 
Bruns. Named assistant vice-presi- 
dents were L. C. Hooks, C. W. Rose 
and R. A. Thompson, 


° 


New chairman of the Trust Com- 
pany of New Jersey, Jersey City, is 
Walter M. Dear. Robert J. Adams 
has been named executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

+ 


The Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco, has advanced David L. Grove, 
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D. L. GROVE 


R. A, PIFARI 





E. W. WAKEFIELD H. R. SMITH 


Bank of America officers are placed in new positions 


the bank’s economist, and Ralph A. 
Pifari, head of the appraisal depart- 
ment, to vice-presidents. Mr. Grove’s 
duties have been expanded to include 
activities in the international field. 
Mr. Pifari formerly was assigned to 
the bank’s Southern California ap- 
praisal division. Ernest W. Wakefield 
has been advanced to a senior lending 
position and named _ vice-president. 
Newly-named_ assistant vice-presi- 
dents are Ched Ristich and W. A. 
Hourigan. 

Bank of America is opening a Chi- 
cago office with Harry R. Smith, vice- 
president, in charge of the office. Mr. 
Smith has directed the bank’s corpo- 
ration and bank relations in the Great 
Lakes area for the past 10 years. 

* 


George M. Bragalini, former New 
York State Tax Commissioner, has 
rejoined the branch administration 
department of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York City, as 
vice-president. He formerly served 
with the bank from 1941 to 1953 when 
he became Treasurer of the City of 
New York. 


4 


Year-opening promotions at the 
Republic National Bank, Dallas, 
Texas, place John A. Hurson as 
comptroller, John H. Cumby, as vice- 
president, and E. R. Bentley, J. S. 
Davis, J. L. Hemmingson and R. L. 
Terry as assistant vice-presidents. 
Assistant cashiers include W. K. 
Thurman, W. A. Caughron, G. M. 
Collins, R. H. Crosby, W. H. Fleming, 
Jr., M. A. Muirhead, C. Pistor, A. D. 
Schrodt, H. Simmons and C. 
Vaughan. 


° 


George Thompson, Jr., has been 
named chairman, and Fred Korth has 
been made president of the Conti- 
nental National Bank, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

« 


Robert C. Baker has been elected 
president and chief executive officer 
of the American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C. He has 
also been named president of the 
bank’s affiliate, the American Security 
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Corporation. Mr. Baker, who has 
been with the bank since 1946, suc- 
ceeds Daniel W. Bell who continues 





ROBERT C, BAKER 


Washington bank head 


as chairman. Malcolm A. Belt has 
been named assistant yice-president 
and treasurer. 

5 


Edward W. Moore has been elected 
president of the Union National Bank, 
Newark, New Jersey. He succeeds 
Edward J. Slater who has been named 
vice-chairman. 

* 


Four vice-presidents have been 
named at The Detroit Bank and Trust 
Company. They are Arnold W. 
Lungershausen, Leon H. Hanselman, 
Edward M. Rickard, and Thurston O. 
Shreves. New assistant vice-presidents 





are J. W. Cunningham, F. A. Davis, 
R. W. Graubner, W. H. T. Snyder, 
and H.C. Pratt. Assistant cashiers in- 
clude G. E. Brielmaier, Don J. Good- 
row, J. A. Cameron, T. F. Morgan, 
R. J. Peters, and Gerald Wardman. 


° 


In promotions at the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, Paul W. 
Stephanz, Robert L. Montague, 
E. Roy Benton, Jr., J. C. Saunders, 
Jr., J. Dodd Linker, and M. J. Trot- 
man were elected vice-presidents. 
Fred T. Penry and William G. Size- 
more were advanced to cashiers, and 
W. V. Lyerly, C. W. Payne, J. R. 
Cannady, W. C. Edwards, and W. C. 
Glidewell, Jr.. were named assistant 
vice-presidents. 

ae 


New president of the County Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Santa 
Barbara, California, is David N. 
Siebert. He succeeds P. S. Belford 
who has been named to the post of 
vice-chairman. 

on 


Robert B. Blyth has been named 
senior vice-president at The National 
City Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 


+ 


Two promotions at the Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank, San Francisco, 
place Spencer N. Smiley, Jr., as vice- 
president, and Raymond W. Rivers 
and H. Parker Johnson as assistant 
vice-presidents. 

4 


J. Hornor Davis II becomes chair- 
man and Victor H. Lloyd becomes 
president in changes at the Bank of 
West Virginia, Charleston. W. G. 
Powers has been named vice-presi- 
dent, and J. L. Burns becomes assist- 
ant vice-president. 

* 


Joseph G. Burrough is now cashier 
of The Grace National Bank, New 
York City. 


5 


In promotions at The First Penn- 
sylvania Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, J. Beatty Alexander, 
Ernest H. Bayer, Rudolph A. Bi- 


Detroit Bank and Trust Company names four vice-presidents 
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H. S. FAUS R. A. BIBOROSCH 


First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust promotes officers 


borosch, and Henry S. Faus were 
named vice-presidents. New assistant 
vice-presidents are W. D. Anderson, 
J. L. Appleton, O. F. Figgs, J. D. 
Hildebrandt, W. H. McCloud, T. B. 
Perkins, D. P. M. Robinson, F. H. 
Pundt, R. L. Sherman, and J. H. 
Stewart. 
+ 


Kenneth G. Heisler has been named 
managing director of the National 
League of Insured Savings Associa- 
tions, Washington, D. C. 


4 


Richard W. Parshall, Louie E. 
Wright and Hugh T. Sine have been 
named vice-presidents at the Bank of 
the Commonwealth, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. At the same time, Edward F. 
Boltz and Joseph J. Osterman were 
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made assistant cashiers at the bank. 


5 


The Louisville (Kentucky) Trust 
Company has elected John H. Hard- 
wick senior vice-president. 


° 


The Bank of Georgia, Atlanta, has 
elected Hugh W. Haynes vice-presi- 
dent. 


° 


In promotions at the Security Na- 
tional Bank of Long Island, Hunt- 
ington, New York, Ernest A. Slade, 
Emil M. Keen and Minnie E. Bruno 
have been named _ vice-presidents. 
Vice-President James C. Dinkelacker 
has become the bank’s administra- 
tive vice-president and Vice-President 


George E. Maccaro has been named 
general counsel. Henry Gruhn and 
John Fretz have been made assistant 
vice-presidents. 


e 


New vice-presidents at the Ameri- 
can Commercial Bank, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, are Raymond R. 
Clontz and Herbert Thomason. Rob- 
ert L. Kirby was named assistant 
vice-president. 


e 


In promotions at the First National 
Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, Miss Ethleen 
Lasseter has been named trust officer, 
and C. K. Cross, J. C. Merkle, B. A. 
Pelot, J. J. Barfield and Howell Park 
have been made assistant vice-presi- 
dents. 


* 


In organization changes at the 
American Bankers Association, New 
York City, Dr. Kurt F. Flexner has 
been appointed director of mortgage 
finance in the association’s savings 
and mortgage division, and George H. 
Gustafson has been advanced to sec- 
retary of the organization committee. 


* 
Advancements at the National 


Bank of Commerce, San Antonio, 
Texas, place Sam C. Montgomery, 
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William H. Webster, Rudolph Stum- 
berg, and Francis R. Dury as vice- 
presidents. New assistant vice-presi- 
dents are Warren B. Itz, Leslie D. 
Maltsberger, Lloyd N. Rutledge and 
Cyrus M. Norman. 

* 


The Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Company, Buffalo, New York, 
has promoted Henry §S. Bradley to 
vice-president. 

In a later promotion at Manufac- 
turers and Traders Trust, Claude F. 
Shuchter was named vice-president in 
charge of the bank’s trust department. 

. 


Named head of the trust depart- 
mentment at the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Oregon, is 
L. B. Staver, vice-president. C. H. 
Winkel is now vice-president. 

. 


New vice-presidents at The First 
National Bank of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
are L. S. Mosher, E. V. Lett, and 
A. H. Mattis. Assistant vice-presi- 
dents are J. F. Mattis, R. A. Haskins, 
J. H. Birch, C. A. Wiler, T. M. Lan- 
non, J. H. Behringer and D. M. 
Schabacker. 

* 

First National City Trust Company, 
New York City, has appointed Bas- 
com H. Torrance 
senior vice-presi- 
dent. He will con- 
tinue in his pres- 
ent assignments, 
which - include 
service as_ chair- 
man of the trust 
investment ~ com- 
mittee. His pro- 
motion is the first 
major appoint- B H. TORRANCE 
ment since’ the 
bank changed its name from City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company on 
February 2. 

7 

Promotions at the Seattle-First 
National Bank, Seattle, Washington, 
place Joel F. Gould and Wesley G. 
Schelke as vice-presidents, and Leigh 
Youenes and Walter B. Latimer as 
assistant vice-presidents. 

. 


At the First Western Bank and 
Trust Company, San Francisco, N. C. 
Luhmann has been named vice-presi- 
dent, and L. W. Brance and C. H. 
Walton, Jr., were made assistant vice- 
presidents. 

» 

In first-of-the-year promotions at 
the First National Bank, Dallas, 
Texas, W. H. Leatherwood, head of 
the correspondent bank department; 
and Robert H. Stewart III were 
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W. LEATHERWOOD R. H. STEWART III 


New senior vice-presidents 


named senior vice-presidents. John B. 
Clayton III was named vice-president 
in the bond department, and new as- 
sistant vice-presidents are G. H. 
Bishop, R. D. Thompson, C. L. Aikin, 
J. W. Johnson, and A. G. Wallace. 


4 


Plans to merge the State-Planters 
Bank of Commerce and Trusts of 
Richmond, Virginia, and the Citizens 
National Bank of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, would place J. Harvie Wilkin- 
son, Jr., as president, and Benjamin 
T. Kinsey as vice-president of the 
institution that would carry the Rich- 
mond bank’s name. 


& 


At the American State Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, William C. Bruce 
has been elected chairman, Lewis J. 
Prentice has been advanced to vice- 
president, and Robert F. Dahms is 
now cashier. 


. 
Carl M. Snyder has been named 


vice-president of the Chicago Na- 
tional Bank. 


The Bishop National Bank, Hono- 


lulu, Hawaii, has promoted Robert 
W. Chatterton to vice-president, and 
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Robert M. Cowan, Hugh R. Pingree 
and Ramsay H. Sandelin to assistant 
vice-presidents. 

. 4 


Jack Craddock, formerly assistant 
director of public relations and adver- 
tising for the First National Bank, 
Dallas, Texas, has been named direc- 
tor of public relations for The Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, Chicago. 

+ 


Hubert F. Brennan has been ad- 
vanced to senior vice-president, and 
Miss Eva Carraway and Charles S. 
Gaiennie have been named assistant 
vice-presidents at the Louisiana Na- 
tional Bank, Baton Rouge. 

* 


The First City National Bank, 
Houston, Texas, has promoted C, C. 
Spencer and C. F. Tuttle to vice-presi- 
dents. Named assistant vice-president 
was James H. Berry, Jr. 

+ 


The First National Bank of Omaha, 
Nebraska, has named Arthur J. 
Menzies cashier. 

o 


Two senior vice-presidents have 
been named at the Northwestern Na- 





D. E. CROULEY 


S. H. ROGERS 


Advance at Northwestern National 


| tional Bank, Minneapolis. They are 


Samuel H. Rogers who is also execu- 
tive trust officer, and Donovan E. 
Crouley. Mr. Crouley heads the banks 
and bankers division. 

7 


The Commercial Bank of North 
America, New York City, has pro- 
moted Garry Stolzberg, Irving Herbst, 
and Herbert D. Backer to vice-presi- 
dents. 

+4 


Carlos E. Ronstadt has been made 
vice-president and A. A. Purse has 
been elected assistant vice-president 
at the Southern Arizona Bank & 
Trust Company, Tucson. 

* 


New assistant cashiers at the Citi- 
zens and Southern National Bank, 








Savannah, Georgia, are J. R. Lazenby, 
S. H. Sibley, J. L. Bowman, T. D. 
Kee, and W. J. Ellis. 


° 


Olney S. Morrill, Everett Ware 
Smith and Mark 
C. Wheeler have 
been promoted to 
senior vice-presi- 
dents of The Mer- 
chants National 
Bank, Boston. The 
three men were 
formerly vice- 
presidents at the 
bank. Advanced to 
assistant vice- 
presidents were 





E. W. SMITH 0. S. MORRILL 


In Boston bank promotions 


Harry H. Baldwin III, Robert F. 
Smith and Arthur F. F. Snyder. 


e 


Reuben R. Carter and Robert E. 
Lane have been elected vice-presi- 
dents at The Trenton (New Jersey) 
Saving Fund Society. Mr. Carter, who 
has been with the bank for 26 years, 
is in charge of the mortgage depart- 
ment. Mr. Lane heads the operations 
activities. H. L. Scheetz has been 
made secretary and treasurer, and 
new assistant vice-presidents are 


R. L. Basford and L. D. Rockafellow. 


e 


Five vice-presidents have been 
named at The First National Trust 
and Savings Bank, San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia. They are Gilbert Jones, 
John D. Crise, Joseph A. Parks, James 
F. Anderson, and Paige V. Simpson. 


In changes at the Broward National 
Bank, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, J. D. 
Camp has been elevated to chairman, 
Arthur W. Saarinen has been named 
president, E. N. Orr, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to vice-president and Paul E. 
Basye is now assistant vice-president. 


o 
“Man of the Year” in McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, is M. A. Cancelliere, 


president of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania National Bank. The award was 
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made by the Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce, 
° 


Through an error on our part, we 
incorrectly reported the promotion of 
five men to vice-presidents at the 
California Bank, Los Angeles, in our 
February, 1959 issue. The men, 
W. Wayne Glover, Fred S. Han- 
son, Darwin A. Holway, Frank H. 
Schmidt, and Ralph J. Voss, actually 
were named to senior vice-president 
posts at the bank. 

7 


Earle M. Jones has been elected 
nresident of the Protection Equip- 
ment Company, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, 


. 


Newly-elected vice-president and 
trust officer of the American National 
Bank, St. Paul, Minnesota, is Joseph 
J. LaRocco. 


5 


Walter H. Ehrmann has _ been 
elected executive vice-president of the 
three Pullman Group banks, Chicago. 

o 


Francis J. Moore has been elected 
senior vice-president of the Fidelity 
Bank & Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

7 


William O. Pfeiffer has been named 

vice-president of 
the Manufactur- 
ers National Bank 
of Detroit, and 
will become man- 
ager of the bank’s 
new office in 
Dearborn, Michi- 
gan. He joined the 
bank in 1933. At 
the same time, it 
was announced W. O. PFEIFFER 
that Roland A. 
Mewhort, senior vice-president, had 
been elected to the board and ad- 
vanced to the bank’s administrative 
division, 





a 


New cashier of the Pan American 
3ank of Miami, Florida, is N. Robert 
Hammer, 

+ 


Frank J. Ross has been named gen- 
eral credit manager of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co., Chicago. 

. 


The Union Stockyards National 
Bank, Wichita, Kansas, has elected 
John A, Owens vice-president. 

. 


New president of the Harvard 
Trust Company, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, is Thaddeus R. Beal. He 
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succeeds Robert R. Duncan who has 
been named chairman. 


e 


Mrs. Edith M. Martin has been 
elected vice-president of the Fidelity 
Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs. 
Martin, who is be- 
lieved to be the 
first woman to be 
elected a vice- 
president of a 
Pittsburgh bank, 
is a trust officer in 
the bank’s estate 
planning division. 
She served as a 
trust officer with the Colonial Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, before that 
bank merged with Fidelity Trust. 

+ 


MRS. MARTIN 


Henry M. Kime has been named 
cashier at the First National Bank, 
San Jose, California. 


_C. G. Brown has been elected vice- 
president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Norfolk, Virginia. 

e 


New vice-presidents at the First 
National Exchange Bank of Roanoke, 





Virginia, are John H. Land and Wil- 
liam N. Shearer, Jr. 


* 


Milton C. Stocker and Robert J. 
Acheson has been promoted to vice- 
presidents, and Richard Yerg and 
Kirke F. Kollmer have been elected 
assistant vice-presidents at the Peo- 
ples Trust Company of Bergen 
County, Hackensack, New Jersey. 
R. W. Bruinooge was named treas- 
urer and assistant secretary. 


5 


Bank of Nevada, Las Vegas, has 
elected Arthur M. Smith president. 
He succeeds Spencer L. Butterfield 
who asked to be released from his 
duties because of ill health. C. E. 
Sutherland was made executive vice- 
president, and Archie C. Grant be- 
comes chairman of the executive 
committee. 

o 


The State Bank & Trust Company, 
Wellston, Missouri, has named A. L. 
Uebel senior vice-president, and Leon 
Neuman executive vice-president. 


. 
Kenneth §. Simmen has _ been 
elected president of the Rahway 
(New Jersey) National Bank. He 


succeeds L. R. Cartwright who has 
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been named chairman. George B. 
Wendell, William Rand and Eugene 
H. Ludlum have been elected vice- 
presidents. 

+ 


The duties of chairman have been 
added to those of Edmund F. Wag- 
ner, president of the Seaman’s Bank 
of Savings, New York City. 


* 


John J. May has been promoted to 
executive vice- 
president of the 
First National 
Bank of Kansas 
City, Missouri. He 
has been an officer 
of the bank since 
1936. In other 
advancements, 
Arden Bruch and 
J. W. Peniston 
were named vice- 
presidents, and 
Gordon Wells and William L. Atwood 
were named assistant vice-presidents. 





J. J. MAY 


5 


Named chairman of the Bay View 
State Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is 
Ted E. Wedemeyer. 


° 


At The Exchange National Bank, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, O. D. 
Olson has been elected vice-president, 
and George M. Repetti has been 
elected cashier. 

© 


In advancements at the Austin 
(Texas) National Bank, Darrell Roe 
has been named vice-president and 
cashier, Jim N. Boswell has been 
made vice-president, and Tom K. 
Ward has been named assistant vice- 
president. 

+ 


Frederick P. Smith has been elected 
president of the Burlington (Ver- 
mont) Savings Bank, succeeding Levi 
P. Smith who has been made chair- 
man. Horace B. Shaw, Jr., has been 
named executive vice-president, and 
Levi P. Smith, Jr., is now vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller. 


. 


The Peoples National Bank of 
Charlottesville, Virginia, elected John 
S. Fitch and Bernard J. Haggerty 
vice-presidents. 

* 

Edward Mills is the new vice-presi- 
dent of the Community Bank, Los 
Angeles. 

° 


Top management changes at the 
Lawndale National Bank, Chicago, 
place Rudolph F. Hajicek as chair- 
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man, Jerry A. Srp as president, Frank 

J. Vasek as senior vice-president, and 

Anthony J. Kopecky as vice-president. 
4 


The appointment of David H. 
Tuttle to vice- 
president led re- 
cent promotions 
at The First Na- 
tional Bank, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 
Mr. Tuttle estab- 
lished the public 
relations depart- 
ment at the bank. 
[In other advance- 
nents, James L. 
Thornton and Jo- 
seph H. Heare were named assistant 
vice-presidents. 


D. H. TUTTLE 


5 


Max Van Scoy has been elected 
president of the City National Bank, 
Dixon, Illinois. He succeeds E. L. 
Crawford who has been named chair- 
man. Richard S. Durkes has been 
named vice-president and cashier. 

S 


Vincent T. Cherry has been ad- 
vanced to vice-president and cashier, 
and W. V. Savage, Jr., has been 
named vice-president at the Mer- 
chants & Farmers Bank, Portsmouth, 
Virginia. 

. 

William E. Perry has been elected 
first vice-president and comptroller at 
the Northeastern Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Scranton. Michael F. Moffitt has been 
named assistant vice-president. 

. 


New vice-president and cashier at 
The Citizens National Bank, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, is Ralph S. Smith. C. B. 
Moody, D. A. Garrett and Daniel Van 
Voorhis are now assistant vice-presi- 
dents. 

o 


Jack A. Cloud has been elected vice- 
president, Donald C. Caley has been 
named assistant vice-president, and 
Vincent Cardarelli becomes auditor 
in changes at the Second Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


5 


Carl L. N. Erdman has been elected 
vice-president, and C. A. Snyder has 
been named assistant vice-president 
at the Berks County Trust Company, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

~ 


Three of the four men in the Gus 
Walker family of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, successfully mix banking and 
polo, while the fourth divides his time 
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NEW RELAXING MASSAGE IN THE PRESIDENT'S CHAIR 


eases 
tensions... 















HARTER 
MODEL 65-VP 
/ EXECUTIVE 
POSTURE 
Quality CHAIR 


rotary motor 
creates gentle 
massage 






Finger-tip 
control turns 
on and selects 
degree of 
massage 






relaxes you...refreshes you 


Tensions ... decisions ... deadlines got you all tied up in knots? Just lean back 
in a Harter 65-VP Executive Chair, select the Swedish massage action you prefer 
and relax.-Cool, extra-deep foam rubber cushions in seat back and arms trans- 
mit massage, gently relieving tensions. In a few minutes return to your work re- 
freshed and alert. The bigger your job, the more you'll appreciate this chair. 


With the massage turned off, you have the aristocrat of all executive posture 
chairs. Five controls fit the 65-VP to you. Nothing has been spared to make the 
Harter 65-VP the finest. Write for illustrated literature. 


HARTER CORPORATION * 333 Prairie + Sturgis, Michigan 


Massage action 
also available in 
the Harter chairs 
on the left. 
Each is a top value 
in its price range. 











POSTURE 
CHAIRS 


tf ARTE R 
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Banking family takes to 


between his favorite sport and petro- 
leum engineering. Mr. Walker, presi- 
dent of the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank of Long Beach, has been play- 
ing polo for more than 30 years, and 
now boasts his own team manned by 
himself and his three sons, Don, Ken 
and Dick. Ken and Don are also 
employed at the bank. Horsepower is 
provided by 12 thoroughbreds, two 
quarter horses and an Arabian polo 
horse. In the accompanying picture, 


polo ponies after hours 


from left to right, Don, Ken, Dick and 
Gus Walker pose before their mounts. 


> 
New president of the Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company of Rockland 
County, Nyack, New York, is W. R. 
Gillies. He succeeds 
Spurr who becomes chairman. 
Sd 


At the Barnett National Bank, 


Jacksonville, Florida, Herbert C. Hart, 


Gregory W. 








Expediting 


Michigan 
Business 
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* OF DETROIT * 


The officers of our Correspondent Banking Division 
are in close touch with Michigan markets—are prepared 
to give alert, on-the-ground cooperation at all times. 
Whatever the transaction—usual or unusual—you are 
invited to use the correspondent banking facilities of 
this Bank. When speed is necessary, call MNB at 
WOodward 5-4000 in Detroit for prompt attention. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT + DEARBORN - 
GROSSE POINTE WOODS - 
REDFORD «+ 


HIGHLAND PARK «+ 
MELVINDALE 
SOUTHFIELD «+ 


BLOOMFIELD «+ 
¢ NORTHVILLE « 
WARREN 


FARMINGTON TWP. 
PLEASANT RIDGE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Jr., and W. Ernest Allen, Jr., have 
been named vice-presidents, John T. 
Cannon III becomes assistant vice- 
president, and M. K. Kittredge has 
been made comptroller. 


od 


The First National Bank, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin, has elevated E. W. 
Hardy and W. A. Kummrow senior 
vice-presidents and E. C. Blasing and 
Lee Melville vice-presidents. 


4 


In personnel advancements at the 
Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, To- 
peka, Kansas, A, 
H. Saville, S. V. 
Firestone and C. 
W. Larson have 
been named senior 
vice-presidents. In 
other promotions, 
W. L. Herron, 
and Stephen M. 
Hall were named 
vice-presidents. D. 


A. H. SAVILLE 


S. V. FIRESTONE Cc. W. LARSON 


Vice-presidents at Topeka bank 


C. Hawley was appointed assistant 
cashier. 
- 


John S. Collins becomes chairman, 
and William E. Link, president, in 
changes at the Riverside (New Jer- 
sey) Trust Company. 


° 


The First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Covington, Kentucky, has 
advanced E, B. Dunkie and Frank A. 
Graue to vice-presidents and Robert 
G. Bergman to vice-president and 
cashier. 

* 


Norval H. Currence and Robert E. 
Bryans are now executive vice-presi- 
dents at the First National Bank, 
Casper, Wyoming. 

eo 

The Laredo (Texas) National Bank 
has elevated Ramiro Sanchez to senior 
vice-president. 

+ 


Top management changes an- 
nounced by the Pacific National Bank, 
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San Francisco, include the election of 
Daniel G. White and Carl K. Schieck 
as senior vice-presidents. Vice-Presi- 
dent Andrew C. Gaither was also 
appointed cashier. 

e 


W. Forrest Sharpnack has been 
named cashier at the Oil City (Penn- 
sylvania) National Bank. 

. 


J. Ralph Wagner is the new presi- 
lent of Bank of Dearborn, Michigan. 
+ 


Bertram H. Mock has joined the 
West Side Federal Savings and Loan 
\ssociation, New York City, as vice- 
president. 

a 


Gerald H. Smith has been elected 
vice-president and director at the 
Continental Bank & Trust Company, 
Houston, Texas. 

* 


John M. Goldthwaite has been made 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank and Bank of San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia. 

. 


Joseph M. Lenz is now vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, and John J. Howard 
is now vice-president and comptroller 
it the Houghton (Michigan) National 
sank. 


a 


The First National Bank, Topeka, 
Kansas, has ele- 
vated Jack Cald- 
well to vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, 
and Everett Royer 
to assistant trust 
officer. Mr. Cald- 
well joined Na- 
tional Bank of 
Topeka in 1931 
and was elected 
cashier in 1954. 
Mr. Royer served 
the Central National Bank since 1933 
before the bank merged with National 
sank of Topeka to become First Na- 
tional in 1957. 


J. CALDWELL 


& 


Lawrence H. Cornell is the new 
vice-president at the Northwest Se- 
curity National Bank, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 

+ 


New vice-president and trust officer 
f the St. Louis County National 
Bank, St. Louis, Missouri, is Richard 
E. Fister. 


a 


Harry P. Burke is now vice-presi- 
lent and cashier, and A. L. Hopkins 
ind B. A. Connan have been made 
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BANK PLANNED 
RFI FILES FOR A 
BANK 






These attractive Record Files are designed to 
meet specific bank needs. There is a file to 
house each size record. Record Files can grow 
with your ever expanding filing department. They 
can be added one, ten or a hundred at a time. 
NYLO-GLIDE Files are so reasonably priced that 
they may be used economically for the storing 
of inactive records . . . AND — they are so attractive and operate : 
so easily that they can be used as an active reference file. Really a Dual-Purpose File. 


You can’t see all of the quality that is built into NYLO-GLIDE 
Steel Record Files, but year after year of faultless service will 
prove to you that no finer file was ever built. 





NF4817 MICRO FILM FILE 
Inside drawer dimensions: 
12” wide, 414%” high. 


N3-4631 THREE COMPARTMENT 
DEPOSIT TICKETS or CHECKS 021-4448 
Inside drawer dimensions: ; 
3%’ wide, 7%” high. 
NF21350 TWO DRAWER N606 LEGAL FILE 
For 5x 8 Card (Guide Height). Inside drawer dimensions: 


Inside drawer dimensions: 15%’ wide, 10%,"’ high. 
5Y4" wide, 834” high. me ecilierny 


NF21-144D TWO DRAWER FILE 
For 5x 3” Cards. 

Inside drawer dimensions: 
5%" wide, 35e” high. 


N4951 LEDGER SHEET FILE 
Inside drawer dimensions: Inside drawer dimensions: 
12%" wide, 12%" high. 9” wide, 44%” high. 


Thousands of Satisfied Customers Are Now Using 


G NYLO-GLIDE Files. — 


N491 LETTER SIZE FILE 
Inside drawer dimensions: 
12%,"' wide, 10%,’ high. 


NF3617 CHECK FILES 


uV@ 














n491s«sNF4817 
Re sh Se Ee ee a 


RECORD FILES INC. 
WOOSTER, OHIO 


Dept. BCH 


Please send complete information about Bank 
Planned RFI FILES. 
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Bank 
Individual Title 
Street 


City. Zone. 














State. 




















assistant vice-presidents at the Na- 
tional Bank of Austin, Chicago. 


° 


Lester E. Robbins, who has been 
with The First 
National Bank of 
Hamilton Square, 
New Jersey, since 
it opened in 1925, 
has been elected 
president. He has 
served as execu- 
tive vice-president 
since 1956 after 
being cashier since 
1934. In a_ sec- 
ond advancement, 
Robert E. Eastham was elected 
cashier. 


L. E. ROBBINS 


o 


William H. Ahmanson has been 
elected president of the Ahmanson 
Bank & Trust Company, Beverly 
Hills, California. 


4 


The First National Bank, North 
East, Pennsylvafia, has elevated Fred 
C. St. Clair to executive vice-presi- 
dent, and Karl W. Parker to cashier. 


a 


J. R. Pursell, Jr., becomes president, 
and Joseph F. Moore becomes chair- 


man at the Brookline Savings and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

+ 


New president of the Roselle (Illi- 
nois) State Bank is E. W. Gieseke. 
E. H. Franzen continues as chairman, 
and Glenn E. Mensching has been 
elected vice-president. 

* 


Gordon A. Japp has been advanced 
to vice-president at the Mercantile 
National Bank, Miami Beach, Florida. 


4 


New vice-presidents at The First 
National Bank of Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana, are William F. Carroll and Louis 
M. Delhomme. 


e 


Roy Lowry and Jack Morris are 
now assistant vice-presidents at The 
Hamilton National Bank of Johnson 
City, Tennessee. 

7. 


The Peoples State Bank, Ham- 
tramck, Michigan, has elected Oscar 


L. Olson president, and Frederick J. 
Lamborn chairman. 


6 
Miss Marie F. Walker is now 


assistant vice-president, and Ignatius 
Kameno is now assistant cashier and 





For Your 


Clients 


ANADIAN 


Patent, Copyright 
and Trademark... 


regulations are outlined in “Your Guide to Busi- 
ness in Canada,” just published as a service to 
American executives by Canada’s First Bank. 
Many other essential subjects, including Canadian 
taxes and company formation, are discussed. 


This booklet is one of a number of B of M publi- 
cations which may help you render broader ser- 
vice to your Canadian-minded customers. For a 
free copy write on your bank letterhead to our 
nearest U.S. office or to the Business Develop- 
ment Department, Head Office, Montreal. 


Bank or MonrTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 


District Headquarters: 
Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, V 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall St. 








SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


CHICAGO: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd, 


Head Office: Montreal 


750 BRANCHES IN CANADA, U.S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE ° 


RESOURCES EXCEED $3,000,000,000 
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auditor of the West Hudson National 
Bank, Harrison, New Jersey. 


* 


Hubert M. Craig is the new presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National Bank, 
Lincolnton, North Carolina. 


° 


A. C. Wallace is the new board 
chairman of the Security Bank and 
Trust Company, Miami, Oklahoma. 


4 


Lee M. Limbert has joined the in- 
vestment banking and brokerage firm 
of Dean Witter & Co., New York 
City, as a senior partner. 


5 


The Wilshire Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, Los Angeles, has 
promoted Clifford R. Maas to vice- 
president. 

So 


Raymond L. Steen has been ad- 
vanced to. vice- 
president and 
cashier at the 
Broad Street Na- 
tional Bank, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 
He joined the 
bank in 1928 as a 
clerk, was pro- 
moted to assistant 
cashier in 1959 
and named cashier 
in 1954. In 1957, 
he was elected to the board of direc- 
tors. 


R. L. STEEN 


o 


The Hillcrest State Bank, Dallas, 
Texas, has elected Roy R. Mitchell 
vice-president. 

° 

In the merger of the First National 
Bank of Seaford, Delaware, with the 
Bank of Delaware, Wilmington, Karl 
K. Brown becomes vice-president. 


5 


New senior vice-president at the 
Investors Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, Milburn, New Jersey, is Harvey 
J. Young. A. Loew Rickert has been 
elected vice-president and comp- 
troller. 

. 


C. T. McClintock advances to chair- 
man and F. A. Evans becomes presi- 
dent at the Woodbury County Sav- 
ings Bank, Sioux City, lowa. 


od 


New treasurer and secretary of the 
Sanford (Maine) Trust Company is 
C. Donald Turner. 


e 


At the Erie County Trust Com- 
pany, East Aurora, New York, H. D. 
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Norton has been elected president, 
and Charles H. Norton has been 
named chairman. 

. 


Clarence Davis succeeds Hayden 
McIlroy as presi- 
dent of the MclIl- 
roy Bank, Fay- 
etteville, Arkan- 
sas. Mr. Mcllroy 
has been made 
chairman and 
chief executive of- 
ficer. Mr. Davis 
was formerly ex- 
2cutive vice-presi- 
lent. In other ad- 
vancements, 
James M. Jackman and Charles O. 
Phillips were elevated to assistant 
vice-presidents. 





Cc. B. DAVIS 


cs 


Warren A. Gilbert, Jr., is now vice- 
president, George D. Thomas is vice- 
president and cashier, and Roy F. 
Waring is assistant vice-president and 
auditor at the Greenville Avenue State 
Bank, Dallas, Texas. 


+ 


Top officers of the new City Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Petersburg, 
Florida, are T. G. Mixson, president; 
R. A. McPheeters, vice-president and 
trust officer; Otis H. Long, vice- 
president and cashier; and J. R. 
Briggs, vice-president. 

co 


The newly-organized Ormond 
Beach (Florida) National Bank will 
be headed by William T. Moore as 
chairman, Albert J. Gowan as presi- 
dent and chief executive officer, and 
Merrill C. Sutton as vice-president 
and cashier. 

e 


James H. Park has been promoted 
to vice-president at the First Na- 
tional Bank, Dothan, Alabama. 


aa 


Charles S. Sargent, Jr., has been 
appointed executive vice-president of 
William Iselin & Co., Inc., New York. 


° 


R. S. Rogers is now vice-president 
f the Lea County State Bank, Lov- 
ngton, New Mexico. 


+ 


New assistant vice-president at the 
‘rawford County Trust Company, 
\leadville, Pennsylvania, is Earl H. 
Marsh. 

. 


J. B. Haslam has been named exec- 

itive vice-president at the Union 
(rust Company, St. Petersburg, 
‘lorida. 
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Allison Coupons are 


MACHINE-READABLE 





More Important 
Now Than Ever 
*e,, Before 





Now you can enjoy day-to-day coupon efficiency while 
you prepare for eventual automation. Allison Coupons 
are machine-readable. 


Post them manually now, bill 20 times faster than ordinary 
methods, save postage costs. When you introduce automatic 
accounting the conversion is immediate and effortless, 


The coupons accompanying payments can be automati- 
cally translated into punched or magnetic tape, or to 
punched cards for input media. 


Why not enjoy all the economies and benefits of Allison’s 
Coupon System now? And at the same time complete the 
most difficult part of conversion to automatic accounting. 





ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


r 
! 
| 
| 
| 


Please send me information and samples of the Allison 
Coupon System showing the system’s easy converti- 
bility to automatic accounting. 


coupon 


for samples 
and complete 
information 


Name. Titie—— 





Firm 





pices and State. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


ON P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
\¢% 


ky An Investment in Efficiency 
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PNB people wear down a lot of leather serving correspondents— 
because serving correspondents is one of the things PNB concen- 
trates on doing best. 


In clearing transit items, for example, PNB puts extra pressure on, 
making funds available sooner, by the fastest possible machines and 
methods. Your own comparison of date-stamps will prove it. 


Why not try a PNB correspondent relationship for size? You’ll see 
how well “the shoe fits.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK \ 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Organize / 1803 
BUCKS, DELAWARE 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. Main Office + Broad « hestnut Streets AND MONTGOMERY 
COUNTIES 





Burroughs Clearing House 














INTERNATIONAL 





$200 Million Loan 
Bolsters French Frane 

The Republic of France has ar- 
ranged for stand-by credit of $200 
million to be used as a reserve fund 
-o contribute to the stabilization of 
the French franc. The $200 million 
fund, drawn on 21 U.S. and French 
banks, will be co-managed by The 
Chase Manhattan Bank and The 
First National City Bank of New 
York. 

The credit covers a two-year 
period and may be used as deemed 
desirable by the French government. 
Shown to right at signing of the 
agreement on January 20, 1959, are, 
seated. left to right, Howard C. 
Sheperd, chairman, First National 
City Bank, Herve Alphand, French 
ambassador to the United States, 
and John J. McCloy, chairman, Chase 
Manhattan Bank. Standing left to 
right, Jean Cottier, financial coun- 
selor to the French embassy, Alfred 
W. Barth, vice-president, Chase 
Manhattan Bank, and Walter B. 
Wriston, senior vice-president, First 
National City Bank. 

“The granting of such credit to 
France at this time,” said Mr. Al- 
phand, “gives impressive evidence 
of the high degree of confidence 
which the monetary and taxation 
measures, recently introduced by the 
French government, have created in 
America and Europe. 

“These measures,” he added, “de- 








Stand-by credit will help France meet Common Market obligations 


cided upon in a spirit of ‘verity and 
severity,’ will make it possible for 
France to balance her budget without 
resorting to inflation, to liberalize 
her foreign exchange without up- 
setting her balance of payments, to 
fulfill her obligations under the Com- 
mon Market Treaty, and also increase 
capital investments.” 


* + + 
British-U.S. Banking 
Offer Striking Contrasts 


Legally and functionally, the rela- 
tionship between British and Amer- 
ican bankers and their depositors 


stands on a common ground. More 
careful examination, however, re- 
veals some salient differences. 


One of the more extraordinary 
examples is the English Treasury, 
which is under the jurisdiction of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
parallels the U.S. Treasury. It makes 
no deposits in the British commer- 
cial banks as does the U.S. Treasury 
in U.S. banks. The only banker the 
British Treasury has is the Bank of 
England, into which virtually all tax 
and tariff revenues are deposited and 
from which all principal govern- 
mental expenditures are made. 


“Overdraft” is British means of extending commercial credit, up to mutually agreed limit 
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NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE OF SEATTLE 
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The MANAGER, 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
POULTRY & PRINCES STRERT 





Dear Sir, 


BANK and BRANCH 


Dote_ August 1, 1958. 





Please make payments at debit of .OUT account as per the following details; 


Midland Bank.Limiteds 
128 New Street, Birmingham, 2, 








PAYEE 


_Forward Trust. Limited. 





$26 





AMOUNT £12 
HOW PAYABLE 





Monthly. 

- FIRST PAYMENT 

"No. OF PAYMENTS 
LAST PAYMENT 





- August -17,- 


1958 


FIV 








REF, NUMBER (if any) _ PRD 12345 





Yours faithfully, 
Pep. G1 





Regularly recurring bills are paid by bank on “standing order” 


There is no counterpart to the 
American tax and loan account, 
which at the peak will run $3 to $4 
billion. Thus, payments to or expendi- 
tures from the Treasury can have a 
disturbing effect upon the equili- 
brium of clearing banks in London. 
Either these banks must readjust 
their portfolios, or some offsetting 
action must be taken by the central 
bank. Actually, both adjustments 
take place. Assuming no change in 
monetary policy, the Bank, being 
constantly in touch with the rise or 
fall in government deposits and thus 
the rise or fall in bank deposits will, 
together with the Exchequer, take 
offsetting action, through a complex 
of bill offerings, in the appropriate 
account. 


Another notable variation is the 
common British use of “standing 
orders.” A standing order is a regu- 
larly recurring charge against the 
depositor’s account of a particular 
amount, authorized in writing by the 
depositor and good until revised or 
revoked, for payment into the ac- 
count of some nominee. Thus the 
payment of life insurance premiums, 
mortgage interest and/or principal, 
transfers to deposit accounts (time 
deposits), club dues, etc., are all illus- 
trations of the kind of obligations 
which may be so handled. One order 
of authorization only is needed, and 
all future payments will be made. 


There is thus no problem about for- 
getting such obligations where time 
may be of the essence. 

Variable amounts may also be han- 
dled in the same manner as those of 
a fixed nature. 

Closely akin to the standing order 
is “traders’ credit.” Under this ar- 
rangement, a shop keeper or a trader 
will, after acquiring the necessary 
information from his actual or pro- 
spective creditors, advise his bank as 
to the bank of each creditor. When 
invoices are to be paid, instead of 
drawing a check in favor of each 
creditor, a mere “advice” as_ to 
amount and creditor, perhaps a dozen 
or so at a time, will be forwarded to 
the debtor’s bank. The latter already 
being supplied with the name of the 
creditor’s bank will make the neces- 
sary transfer. When the debtor and 
creditor receive their statements, 
each will find the appropriate debits 
and credits. 

Under the standing order and 
traders’ credit, a simple transfer is 
effected when the accounts of the 
debtor and creditor are in the same 
bank. Where the drawer and the re- 
ceiving banks are different, however, 
the transfer must be cleared. In the 
case of traders’ credit, and because 
of the volume, a charge of from 2d. 
to 6d. is made for each transfer. This 
is not expensive, considering the 2d. 
tax on each check in Britain. 
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Incidentally, in our report on the 
Midland Bank’s new personal cheque 
account program (December, 1958) 
we indicated that the bank charges 
6s (six shillings) for handling an ac- 
count. The charge is only 6d (six- 
pence) including tax of 2d (two- 
pence). 

The “co-operative depository” sys- 
tem is also quite foreign to Ameri- 
can experience. Every British bank, 
and all of the 10,000 branches, will 
cooperate by each receiving deposits 
not only for their branches, but also 
deposits for credit to an account in 
any other bank or branch. 

The distinguishing medium 
through which British commercial 
bank credit is extended, and ex- 
panded, is the “overdraft.” An over- 
draft results when a current account 
“goes into debit,” with the permis- 
sion of the bank and in amount not 
more than has been mutually agreed 
upon in advance. 

In contrast to the firmly estab- 
lished American practice of main- 
taining a fixed rate on the loan for its 
duration, the rates on overdrafts 
vary. If the Bank rate rises, so does 
the interest on overdrafts. When the 
Bank rate drops the borrower bene- 
fits, providing the interest rate is not 
at/or below the minimum of 5 per 
cent usually charged for the service. 
Thus, there appears to be a much 
closer, more immediate tie between 
monetary policy and the economy 
than in the United States. 

Deposit accounts (time deposits) 
are practically the same as in the 
U.S. However withdrawals require 
notice. Currently it is seven days, 
but has been as high as 21 days in 
recent years. The clearing banks re- 
quire notice and live up to their re- 
quirement. Interest rate on the de- 
posit accounts varies, usually run- 
ning 2 per cent below the Bank rate. 
The new rates are almost immediate- 
ly put into effect following a change, 
generally within a day or two. 


& e e 


Reeruitment Problems 


Recruitment of staff is a major 
problem in British banking. One 
reason is that the banks are required 
by law to be open on Saturday morn- 
ings, while most other industries, 
especially offices, are on a five-day 
week. 

Many bankers believe that in the 
current campaign to attract the 
wage-earning classes into opening 
bank accounts the solution will be to 
remain open until 7 or 7:30 p.m. on 
Friday and close entirely on Satur- 
day. They may help recruitment. 

All the big banks have their vari- 


ous methods of seeking young | 
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Questions on the Far East? 
Get the answers from the bank that specializes in financing trade to 
and from the Far East. Through its 41 branches located 
right on the spot, the “Hongkong Bank” gathers current information on 
credit and conditions and relays it rapidly to you. At your 
disposal, too, are the offices of the Bank's 
California subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles, or its agency in New York. 
One call will put these vast facilities to work for you. 


SAMUEL J. H. FOX, PRESIDENT 


San Francisco: 80 Sutter Street 
Los Angeles: 212 West Seventh Street 
(Van Nuys Building) 








THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 


A subsidiary of the largest British bank headquartered in the Far East. 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OFFICES AT 72 WALL STREET, NEW YORK (AGENT: 
B. P. MASSEY) /LONDON /PARIS/ HAMBURG / HONG KONG /JAPAN /INDIA/PHILIPPINES/BORNEO/CEYLON/BURMA 
INDONESIA/MALAYA/SINGAPORE/VIETNAM/CAMBODIA/THAILAND Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Westminster’s head office reception room has informal decor 


trainees. The Westminster Bank, for 
instance, has just opened a new 
staff department at its head office 
in Lothbury, across the street from 
the Bank of England. This depart- 
ment handles administration of the 
bank’s staff which totals more than 
14,000. It includes a clerical staff of 
8,400 men and 5,000 women and a 
non-clerical staff of 800. 

For convenience of administration, 
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MITSUBISHI BANK 
iD: 


New York Branch: 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo 
Branches: 155 throughout Japan 
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London Branch: 7, Birchin Lane, London E.C. 3 
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the 1,200 branches of the bank are 
organized into five controls on an 
area basis. The bank’s recruitment 
policy calls for every proposed new 
entrant to be interviewed at the 
head office before appointment to the 
staff of the bank. 

The reception rooms in the new 
department are especially designed 
to have a homey atmosphere, where 
quiet interviews can take place with- 
out the applicant’s feeling nervous. 
A main feature of the reception area 
is an illuminated photographic trans- 
parency of the City of London, shown 
above. It is one of Britain’s largest. 
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World’s Postage Stamps 
Often Honor Banking 

In recent decades postal authori- 
ties across the world have featured 
banking and money on a number of 
stamps. It is common practice among 
postal authorities to utilize stamps to 


carry a message. Stamps announce 
national historical events, the open- 
ing of new bridges or atomic re- 
actors, new airplanes, promote tour- 
ist resorts, laud inventors and na- 
tional heroes, and are even used to 
advertise specific industries and agri- 
cultural products. 

The opening of a new bank is not 
always considered a national event. 
But the founding of the National 
Bank of Cuba was judged important 
enough for its government to issue 
a special postage stamp for the event, 
which took place on April 27, 1950. 

A few months earlier the United 
States post office called attention to 
the 75th anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association by issuing 
a special green 3 cents stamp. Por- 
trayed on the stamp was banking’s 
role in the development of agricul- 
ture, industry and construction. 

One of the first countries to pub- 
licize banks on its stamps was 
Sweden in 1934, when it issued a set 
of stamps for the 50th anniversary 
of the Swedish Postal Savings Bank. 
In 1945 Sweden issued stamps for 
the 125th anniversary of the savings 
bank movement in that country. 

Finland in 1947 issued stamps for 
both the 125th anniversary of the 
savings bank movement there and 
for the 60th anniversary of its postal 
savings bank. Belgium in 1950 
marked a century of its savings bank 
system with a special postage stamp. 

Argentina has had a number of 
stamps to highlight the savings bank 
movement, including one in 1944 for 
the 20th anniversary of its national 
savings bank, and in 1946 for a uni- 
versal day of savings. 

The small Central American re- 
publics of Honduras and Nicaragua 
have also commemorated their banks. 
Honduras in 1950 overprinted a set 
of ten airmail stamps to mark the 
opening of the Banco Central at 


Typical commemoratory issues paying financial world homage 


Issues include, top, from left, Peru, United States, Cuba, Argentina. 
Bottom, from left, Dominican Republic, Bulgaria, Finland and Turkey 
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Tegucigalpa, and in 1956 featured 
its Central Bank and its Develop- 
ment Bank on stamps. Nicaragua in 
1947 portrayed its Central Bank on 
airmail stamps. 

The Dominican Republic issued a 
set of postage stamps to mark the 
founding of its national reserve bank 
in October, 1941. The Industrial 
Bank at Lima is illustrated on 1938 
stamps of Peru. Turkey in 1953 
featured its People’s Bank in a set 
of stamps for an international credit 
congress at Istanbul. Officers of the 
Turkish bank at that time were also 
shown on the stamps. Portugal in 
1950 called attention to the cen- 
tenary of the Banco de Portugal with 
a special issue. Italy in 1956 issued 
a stamp for the 80th anniversary of 
its postal savings bank. 

Even behind the Iron Curtain, 
money and savings are important 
enough to require special postage 
stamps to publicize the need for sav- 
ings. In 1958, Hungary’s postal au- 
thorities produced a colorful set pro- 


moting savings for retirement, as an | 


aid in bringing up children and as a 
means of building a reserve. Hun- 
gary publicized a national savings 





day in 1947 with a stamp featuring | 
a beehive. Bulgaria in 1946 devoted | 


a set of stamps to its postal savings 
system. 


Few bankers have been portrayed | 


on postage stamps, but in 1941 Carlos 
Pellegrini, founder of the Banco de 
la Nacion Argentina, was featured 
on an Argentine stamp marking the 
50th anniversary of the bank. In 
1954, Israel issued a commemorative 
stamp to Baron Edmonde de Roths- 


child on the 20th anniversary of the | 


famous French banker’s death. 
United States and the small 
British West Indian island colony of 
St. Kitts-Nevis issued stamps in 1957 
for the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of Alexander Hamilton, first 


secretary of the United States 


treasury. 


As the world’s postal authorities | 


continue to use postage stamps to 


| 
| 


publicize events in the country’s | 


economy, more and more stamps can 


| 


be expected to tell the story of the | 


world’s banks and their leaders. 
> & a 


World’s Oldest Bank 
Modern Financial Giant 

Banco di Napoli, advertised as 
“The World’s Oldest Bank in Exist- 
tence,” has also won accolades as one 
of the world’s most progressive fi- 
nancial institutions. 

The 420-year-old bank, with head- 
quarters in Naples, was originally 
formed in 1539 as the Monte di 
Pieta. Its principal purpose was to 
provide free loans to Neapolitans as 
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The world's leading pro- 
ducer of nickel, asbestos, 
and platinum, second in 
aluminum as well as a 
major supplier of vital 
o uranium, Canada pro- 
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rE every mineral needed by 
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...80 are the facilities of Canada’s largest bank 


Branches of the Royal Bank, over 850 of them, cover Canada coast to 
coast. Each branch is a useful point of business contact, its manager 
thoroughly familiar with business and industry in the area he serves. 





This widespread network enables the “Royal” to extend to you and 
your clients a prompt, well-informed and efficient service that goes 
far beyond the realm of routine banking. 


When you deal with the “Royal” you are dealing with Canada’s larg- 
est bank, fourth in North America, one of the great international 
banking houses of the world. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 


New York Agency—68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Over 900 branches in Canada, the Caribbean area and South America. 
Offices in New York, London and Paris. Correspondents the world over. 


Total Assets Exceed 4 Billion Dollars 











a means of combatting the usurious 
interest rates that were charged by 
lenders of that day. It was an out- 
standing success, and soon many 
similar free-lending institutions were 
formed. Seven of these organizations 
banded together in the 17th century 
to form the Banco di Napoli. 

Over the centuries the bank has 
expanded its functions and in a 
recent survey ranked as the 6lst 
largest commercial bank in the 
world, with total assets exceeding 
884 billion lire ($1,400,000,000). It 


stallations in New York City and 
Buenos Aires, and _ representative 
offices in other principal cities of the 
world. | 

For a number of years now, Banco 
di Napoli has had “floating” branches 
operating aboard the Italian liners 
Saturnia and the Giulio Cesare. The 
units offer check cashing services, 
serve as depositories, issue travelers 
cheques, etc. The Saturnia branch 
began its operations in 1928, while 
the Giulio operation was introduced 
shortly after World War II. 








has more than 400 branches in Italy, 


Banco di Napoli’s travelers cheques 
four branches in Africa, branch in- 


are payable at face value and free 








WE HANDLE 


66% 


of the collections entrusted 
to Ecuadorean Banks, 


BECAUSE 


your collections enjoy the following 
advantages: 


1) Prompt reimbursement through our large capacity for credit facilities 
to approved local customers (most foreign trade in this market is 
based on local credit) ; 


2) Complete credit report service on the drawees (by our special Credit 
Division), for you and your customers’ benefit; 


3) Handling your transactions under American Systems (Blanks, 
advices, etc.) 


4) Your business will be handled by the largest banking institution in 
Ecuador. 


5) Treatment under our advertised policy: we consider foreign collec- 
tions under the same status as our own bill holdings. 


LA PREVISORA 


| Head Office and Three Local Agencies in Guayaquil, Ecuador 


Main Branch and one local Agency in Quito 


Other Branches in: CUENCA, MANTA, RIOBAMBA, AMBATO 
and Correspondents in every important town of the country. 


WE INVITE YOU TO PROVE THE EFFICIENCY OF OUR COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 





National Bank of Credit | 











ciliata | 
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of charges in Italy. They are issued 
in denominations of 5,000; 10,000; 
20,000; 50,000 and 100,000 lire. 
Nearly 100 foreign correspondents 
have been entrusted with the distri- 
bution of these cheques. 
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Banking Gazetteer 


The latest edition of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company of New York 
City’s “European Banking Gazet- 
teer” is now being distributed to 
approximately 5,000 bank officers 
around the world. 

The pocket-size Gazetteer serves 


Manufacturers Trust Company 
New York 
International Banking Dept: $5 Broad Street, New York — 








Handy reference tool 


as a combined travel guide and desk 
book. It lists the names, street ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers of 
several hundred banks in the princi- 
pal cities of various European coun- 
tries, notes the public banking hours 
and bank holidays observed in each 
country, and gives the names of some 
250 hotels in the European cities. 
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International Spotlight 


The recent announcement that 
Thomas Maltby Bland has been made 
vice-chairman of Barclays Bank 
Limited has called attention to the 
remarkable way in which some Eng- 
lish families have been associated 
with banking over many generations. 
Mr. Bland’s great-great-great-grand- 
father, Thomas Bland, was a partner 
in the banking firm of Gourney and 
Bland in the 18th century. In the 
same century there was a Bland 
carrying on a banking business at 
62 Lombard Street, at the sign of 
the Black Horse, in London. 
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THOMAS M. BLAND 


Steps up at Barclays Bank 


Like his father, who was also a 
director of Barclays, Thomas Bland 
served a term of office as president 
of the Institute of Bankers. His 
speeches during that time attracted 
much attention both inside and out- 
side banking circles. 

He joined Barclays in 1928, and 
has served in many of its branches. 
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George M. Warry, who has just 
been appointed joint general man- 
ager of Lloyds Bank Limited, has 
banking in his blood. His father was 
in Lloyds, his grandfather was in 
Barings in Liverpool and his great- 
grandfather was a banker in Yeovil. 

Mr. Warry entered Lloyds Bank 
in Liverpool. After 12 years he was 
transferred to the head office in 
London, and from then on he has 
climbed to the second highest execu- 
tive position in the bank. He is a 
typical English banker of the more 
conservative type. He is known in 
the bank for the impressive advice he 
gives to young men of ambition. 


e 


R. D. Moore, general manager of 
the Bank of New Zealand, Welling- 
ton, has been 
elected chairman 
of the New Zea- 
land Bankers. As- 
sociation for 1959. 
He succeeds R. 
S. Brittain, chief 
executive officer 
for New Zealand 
of the Bank of 
New South Wales. 

H. W. Whyte, 
general manager 
of the National Bank of New Zea- 
land, has been named deputy chair- 
man of N.Z.B.A. 


R. D. MOORE 
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for your Industry? 





What is the matket potential? 


How will I be served as to 
communications, water 
and power? 


Has Australia good labour 
relations? 


How about wage scales 
and taxation? 


What governs company 
for mation? 


You can find the answers 
to these and other vital 
questions in a fact-filled 
booklet “Establishment 

of Industry in Australia,” 
Write for a FREE 

copy today, to: 


General Manager’s Office 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


394/396, Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 


The Manager 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
71 Cornhill, London, E. C. 3, England 


BANK LIMITED 








TOPS THAT WILL SPIN 
HORSEPOWER 
BY THE MILLIONS 


These giant generators of Beauharnois are part 
of the hydroelectric development program that 
is adding millions of horsepower to Canada’s 
industrial strength. 








Canada’s countless rivers, falls and rapids are 
located from coast to coast, except in parts of 








the Prairie Provinces, where other sources of 
power are ample. They provide one of our 
country’s major natural resources. They assure 





a dependable supply of low-cost electric energy 
for our rapidly expanding industrial economy. 


New communities, new industries and new 
plants are being established in every part of 
Canada, to capitalize on the expanding network 


BF te 


of steam and hydroelectric power stations. 
U. S. manufacturers and distributors of equip- 
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ment for industrial use are taking a useful—and 
profitable— part in many of these developments. 
For specific facts relating to any of your own 
customers who seek business opportunities and 
banking facilities in Canada, write to our Busi- 
ness Development Division, Head Office, 
Toronto 1, Canada. 
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In Canada it’s 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office—Toronto 1, Canada 


Seattle * Portland, Ore. 
Resident Representatives—Chicago, Dallas 
and more than 800 branches across Canada. 
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Gold Trading 


Growing public interest in gold 
bullion found it being traded on the 
Toronto Stock Exchange as of Feb- 
ruary 3. The Toronto Stock Ex- 
change has been trading in gold min- 
ing shares for about 50 years, but it 
is the only exchange in North 
America now trading gold bullion. 

Canada is one of the few countries 
vhere gold may be bought and sold 
freely. The government has removed 
all restrictions on the holding of 
vold by individuals. They may buy, 
sell, import or export it without 
hindrance. 

The Toronto Stock Exchange 
quotations on gold will be for one 
Canadian Kilo Bar of approximately 
32 ounces troy weight, containing 
999 parts per 1,000 fine gold in 
Canadian dollars. Each bar bears a 
serial number and the stamp of the 
Canadian Copper Refineries Ltd., a 
subsidiary of Noranda Mines Ltd., 
Toronto. 

In the past six months there has 
been increasing interest in gold bul- 
lion holdings, which may be bought 
hrough any Canadian bank. The 
sank of Nova Scotia has even issued 
gold certificates which are negoti- 
able for transfer of possession 
(Burroughs Clearing House, Novem- 
ber, 1958). One large brokerage firm, 
Doherty Roadhouse & Co., Toronto, 
has been buying and selling gold 
bullion for clients for some months. 

Canadian Copper Refineries Ltd., 
reported that in December, 1958, bul- 
lion sales totaled $560,000, while in 
January, 1959, more than $1,550,000 
had been sold that month. 

When the Toronto Stock Exchange 
announced the innovation it antici- 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 





Joe McCully, left, Bank of Montreal, shows customer 32-ounce gold bar 


Banks are lending support to sales of gold to individuals 


pated considerable sale of bullion 
to United States investors who can 
buy gold but cannot hold it in the 
United States. Arrangements have 
been made for insured storage in 
Canada at banks or with brokerage 
houses at %4 of 1 per cent per annum 
for amounts up to $100,000; % of 1 
per cent holdings on $100,000— 
$500,000; and 1/16 of 1 per cent for 
quantities over $500,000. 

The Canadian Kilo Bar was chosen 
to promote sale of gold from Cana- 
dian gold mines and it is possible 
that if demand requires, gold bars 
from other countries may be quoted 
on the exchange. The Canadian bul- 
lion will be known on ticker ab- 
breviations as “CDN K BARS”. For 


Employee publications have well-rounded editorial content 
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the present no reports are to be 
published on volume or sales, only 
daily quotations. Little price fluctua- 
tion was anticipated, except as the 
Canadian dollar fluctuated in U.S. 
and other currencies. The Canadian 
Kilo Bar is valued at $34 an ounce in 
U.S. funds for margin purposes, the 
price established by the Bank of 
Canada. 
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Staff Magazines 


A number of Canadian banks, 
with staffs spread right across Can- 
ada in hundreds of branches, and 
some with staffs throughout Latin- 
America, the West Indies and West- 
ern Europe, have in recent years 
developed newsy staff magazines. 
They carry feature stories about 
banking problems, and articles about 
hobbies and travels of active and 
retired staff members, as well as 
items on people within each bank. 

Included among the magazines are 
the “Bank of Montreal Staff Maga- 
zine”’, “Staff Magazine The Bank of 
Nova Scotia’, “Current Account” ‘of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
“The Link” of the Imperial Bank of 
Canada, “Bank Notes” of the Toron- 
to-Dominion Bank, and “The Royal 
Bank Magazine”. 

Practically all the magazines use 
multi-color covers and sometimes 
in the inside pages. New 
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“CHUBB 


en las Americas” 


Treasures of Latin America 


protected by Chubb 


HIS massive Chubb Treasury Door is one of two that have 
{ eet been installed in the State Bank of a leading 
South American republic. It is the latest of many Chubb 
installations in Bank vaults throughout the Americas... all 
of which have the same impressive dignity, the same security 
against modern methods of attack. For our Banking friends 
in Latin America, we have now produced a booklet in Spanish 
called “Chubb en las Americas.” This gives details of special- 
ised Chubb equipment for security against burglary and fire. 
Send now for your copy to the London office of Chubb— 
without obligation of course. 


TO: CHUBB, 175/176 Tottenham Court Road, ° 
LONDON W. I, ENGLAND “ CHUBB & SON’S 
“Chubb en las America = YF = =8-* LOCK & SAFE CO. LTD 
NAME c 175/176 Tottenham Court Road, 
° London W.1, England 
TITLE re in 
ADDRESS is TORONTO - SYDNEY - JOHANNESBURG 
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branches are featured in some issues 
while others have special depart- 
ments on fashions and home furnish- 
ings for women staff members, who 
outnumber the men in most Canad- 
ian banks. The staff books are also 
used to suggest better ways in which 
personnel can meet the banks’ cus- 
tomers. This is done mainly through 
short editorials and cartoons. 
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Advertising Campaigns 


The Toronto-Dominion Bank uses 
the slogan “people make a differ- 


ence” and is using its personnel in ee 
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Exemplifies new theme 


its advertising campaign. Photo- 
graphs of the bank’s staff were taken 
in recent months and these are being 
used to promote the bank’s slogan. 
Newspapers will feature local bank 
personalities, such as secretary Pat 
Carnahan, shown in the ad above. 

“Our purpose in using bank people 
was to lend an air of sincerity to 
our advertising,” John Murphy, 
supervisor of public relations and 
advertising points out. “These peo- 
ple, the managers, accountants and 
girls holding different positions in 
the bank, are a cross section of our 
personnel.” 

The Toronto-Dominion Bank is 
also using color spreads in national 
magazines featuring color photo- 
graphs tied in with paragraphs from 
Bruce MHutchison’s recent book, 
“Canada, Tomorrow’s Giant.” The 
advertisements are related to a 
“Canada In Pictures” contest spon- 
sored by the bank. The pictures of 
the amateur photographers are to be 
used to illustrate certain passages 
from Mr. Hutchison’s book. 
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An unsolicited letter from a recent 
British immigrant was used in news- 
papers by the Bank of Montreal. The 
letter dealt with the local bank man- 
ager’s co-operation in helping the 
immigrant become established in 
Canada. 

In explaining the use of this letter 
for an advertisement, Munro Brown, 
manager of the public relations de- 
partment of the Bank of Montreal, 
stated that “because of its undoubted 
sincerity, and the growing public 
interest in personal borrowing and 
its social consequences, we felt its 
use as a basis of an editorial type of 
advertisement would be helpful to 
bankers and borrowers alike.” 
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Publications Directory 


A directory of publications issued 
by Canadian financial and invest- 
ment houses has been compiled by 
“Canadian Business”, monthly maga- 
zine of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, Montreal, Que. The di- 
rectory deals with all kinds of publi- 
cations released by banks, trust 
companies, financial associations, 
stock exchanges, investment and 
brokerage houses in Canada. It cov- 
ers banking, bonds, business and 
finance, dividends, foreign exchange, 
investment, taxation, oil and gas, 
metals and the money market. 
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Advancements 


W. E. McLaughlin has been ap- 

pointed to a newly created post of 
assistant. to the 
president of the 
Royal Bank of 
Canada, at the 
head-office at 
Montreal. Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin joined 
the bank at 
Toronto in 1936 
after graduat- 
ing from Queen’s 
University, W. McLAUGHLIN 
Kingston, Ont. 
Two years later he was appointed 
to the assistant general manager’s 
department at Toronto, :where he 
served in the inspection, staff and 
credit divisions. 
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John C. Brown has been appointed 
superintendent of the Ontario di- 
vision of the Bank of Montreal, at 
Toronto. He joined the bank at 
London, England and has served at 
various branches in Ontario. 

James G. Lewe, senior instructor 
of the staff training school at 
Toronto of the Bank of Montreal, 
has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Ontario division. 
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AB) Monthly Review 


BANK NOVA SCOTIA 





Banker’s-eye view 
of Canadian business 


A OBJECTIVE look at developments and 
trends from a Canadian viewpoint—that’s 
the BNS Monthly Review. Designed for busi- 
nessmen, it is written by senior economists of 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Each issue analyzes a basic development affect- 
ing the Canadian economy. Executives in 70 
countries find these reports valuable. You will, 
too, if you do business in Canada, or are thinking 
about it. 


To put your name on our mailing list for free 
copies of the Monthly Review, fill in and mail 


the coupon below. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


New York: 37 Wall Street. Chicago Representative: Board of Trade 
Building. General Office: 44 King St. W., Toronto. London Offices: 24- 
26 Walbrook, E.C. 4; Waterloo Place. "S.W. |. The Caribbean, 525 
ao aay across Canada and abroad. Correspondents wherever men 
trade. 














Economics Department D, 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, 


44 King Street West, Toronto, Canada. 


Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to receive the 


Monthly Review. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN THIS SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT? 


lf this were a color photo, you would see at a glance. 

The safe deposit boxes are not the usual cold polished steel, but 
HerringeHalleMarvin’s new, exclusive ‘‘Golden Swirl’’ finish. For the first 
time color comes into the inside of the bank vault. 

To complete the picture, the same beautiful ‘Golden Swirl’ finish is 
now available, in our Five Star Constellation Vault Entrance, on both the 
inside and outside surfaces of the door and on the architrave. 


HERRING-HALL+«+MARVIN SAFE CO., HAMILTON, OHIO 


If you contemplate building or remodeling, 
write now for new brochure which gives all the 
facts about the HerringeHalleMarvin Five Star 
Constellation Vault Entrance and the new 


“Golden. Swirl’’ finish. It includes color plates 
of various ‘‘surrounds”’ which will supply a 
dramatic setting for your safe deposit vault. 
& 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 











Real Estate — 1959... The out- 
look for real estate in 1959, a chal- 
lenging question in the minds of all 
mortgage bankers, is treated exten- 





Urban and farm market 


sively in the annual study of a St. 
Louis real estate analyst and distrib- 
uted by a Cleveland bank. After cit- 
ing the current status of the coun- 
try’s economy and explaining the role 
that home construction plays in the 
overall health of the economy, the St. 
Louis authority predicts the growth 
of farm and non-farm construction 
for 1959. The report includes dis- 
cussions on contributing influences 
such as real estate taxes, prices of 
construction materials, the supply of 
mortgage money, and interest rates. 


Suggestions for Health... The 
subject of health is an important one 
to everyone in general, and to the 
personnel officer in particular. This 
cleverly illustrated and carefully 
edited 14-page booklet presents some 
timely tips on keeping individuals in 
the pink of health 24 hours a day. 
In short story style, the pamphlet 
discusses such topics as diet, skin 
care, foot health, eyesight, hearing, 
and examinations. 


Robot Executives... Bank officers 
should find this reprint of a speech 
of interest in formulating recruiting 
policies within their banks. Pre- 
sented by a leader of industry, the 
address concerns the threat of social 
and business conformity to Amer- 
ican industry. Citing the growing 
reluctance on the part of college 
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graduates to show any pioneering 
spirit, the speaker derides the age 
of conformity that he suggests is 
upon business. He also questions 
what place the robot executive will 
have in the future development of 
American business. He even sug- 
gests measures for universities and 
businesses to take to assure an at- 
tractive place of employment for the 
imaginative graduate. 


Savings Incentive Program ... A 
highly successful savings promotion 
program based on premiums of sil- 
verware has been gaining consider- 
able attention. The makers of the 
nationally-known silverware have 
published a booklet directed at banks 
interested in premiums for savings 
incentives. The booklet includes de- 
scriptions and photographs of the 
silver, ideas for promoting the pro- 
gram and testimonial letters from 
various institutions on particular re- 
sults of the program. Premiums are 
specifically aimed at either a continu- 
ing program through a silverware 
club, or individual pieces for special 
events. 


Inflation and Businessmen .. . In 
this 14-page reprint of an address 
given by the president of one of the 
country’s large insurance firms, the 
speaker does more than rail about 
the hazards of inflation. He dis- 
mantles the complex machinery of 
inflation and exposes the parts for 
individual investigation. After diag- 
nosing various causes of inflation, 
he prescribes some measures that 
both the individual consumer and 
legislator can take to bring a halt to 
the depreciating value of the dollar. 


Long-term Financing... One of 
the country’s largest insurance com- 
panies has created a commercial and 
industrial loan department specializ- 
ing in direct placement, long-term 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obliga- 
tion, under an _ arrangement 
whereby the requests are referred 
promptly to the producers. Sim- 
ply address requests on bank or 
company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 














in the 
United States and Canada. The com- 
pany has published a pamphlet that 
briefly describes the qualifications 


financing of corporations 








Commercial, industrial lending 


for, and procedures of, this type of 
financing. The booklet discusses 
terms, securities, and preliminary 
steps to be taken to qualify for a 
loan from the insurance firm. 


The Petroleum Industry ... The 
latest in a series of comprehensive 
reports on the petroleum industry 
has been prepared in booklet. form 
by one of the New York City banks. 
The 48-page study, graphically sup- 
ported by dozens of charts and photo- 
graphs, is concerned with future 
growth of the world’s supply of oil. 
The report forecasts the demand for 
petroleum and the capital expendi- 
tures that will be needed to produce 
oil for this demand within the next 
ten years. According to the study, 
one of the greatest question marks 
in future production is the competi- 
tive advantage of natural gas. 


Hints for Exhibitors . . . New 
business departments in many of the 
nation’s banks are buying exhibit 
space at local home shows, fairs and 
other exhibitions in an effort to 
broaden public knowledge of what 
a bank does, and what services it has 
to sell. This 10-page booklet includes 
100 suggestions for evaluating the 
business show, figuring the costs, 
planning the exhibit, manning the 
booth, and building, dismantling and 
shipping the exhibit. 
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Have you a pension plan for your bank? 


If not, we’ll be glad to talk to you about setting 
one up. Not because a lot of young people these 
days—rightly or wrongly —ask about “‘security” 
when they come to you about jobs. But prima- 
rily because we know from our own pension plan 
experience that a sound program encourages a 


84 offices— 
Serving more people more ways 
than any other Philadelphia bank 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 





peace of mind among officers and staffs you can’t 
encourage any other way. 


We have an ideal plan, adaptable to banks of 
any size. It’s already working successfully for 
scores of our correspondents. Why not let us tell 
you about it? Just write, or phone our Corre- 
spondent Bank Division (LOcust 8-1700). Or if 
you're in town, drop in. 


The 


First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company 
Banking since 1782 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


Thrift Certificate 

The United States Court of Ap- 
peals, Tenth Circuit (Utah) reversed 
the Tax Court of the United States 
in controversies arising under the 
Excess Profits Tax of 1950. It held 
that monies received by the taxpayer 
through the issuance of “thrift cer- 
tificates” constituted borrowed cap- 
ital for the purposes of excess profits 
credit. 

The Court pointed out that while 
under the law of Utah industrial loan 
companies are subject to regulations 
of the State Bank Commissioner and 
to this extent are within the defini- 
tion of a bank. “... it would be un- 
realistic not to note the marked 
similarity in business procedure be- 
tween the intake of funds by a bank 
through savings deposits and that of 
the taxpayers through the issuance 
of thrift certificates. But it would 
be equally unrealistic not to note that 
such similarity is limited to form and 
does not exist either in law or fact. 
Depositors place their money in 
banks primarily for safekeeping, se- 
cure in the knowledge that many 
governmental restrictions, both state 
and federal, are placed upon the 
banks to assure and sometimes, as 
in the case of Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance banks, to insure the safety of 
the deposit. “Bank” and “bank de- 
posit” are terms as well known in 
common parlance as they are in tech- 
nical commercial use. And the terms 
do not include industrial loan com- 
panies nor monies received by sale 
of thrift certificates either in actual 
or technical understanding. Money 
paid for thrift certificates, or other 
evidences of indebtedness whatever 
called, are intended as investments, 
influenced largely by the promise of 
payment of a high rate of interest, 
here 4 per cent, but with a concomi- 
tant risk. Bank deposits are made at 
a lower rate of interest, here 2% 
per cent for safekeeping.” 

Jackson Finance & Thrift Co. v. 
Commissioner of Int. Rev., 260 F.2d 
578 (1958) 
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Joint Account 


The executor of an estate success- 
fully recovered funds withdrawn 
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from the decedent’s savings account 
by a co-owner of the account, and the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts con- 
firmed this holding. 

The testator was unable to write 
English and understood it imper- 
fectly. An individual, like the testa- 
tor, of Polish extraction, became ac- 
quainted with him. When the testator 
became seriously ill, he went to the 
trust company accompanied by his 
new-found friend. In the presence of 
the testator, the latter handed in the 
bank book to the teller, saying that 
the testator wanted $2,000. A with- 
drawal slip was signed by the deposi- 
tor’s mark and he was given $2,000 
in cash. Then the new-found friend 
said: “He wants to have my name put 
on the book.” The teller asked him if 
this was correct, and the testator 
nodded his head and said “yes.” 

He spent a month in a hospital and 
during that month, although he had 
the savings book with him, he left 
another book in his room at home. 
The new-found friend had a key to 
that room and helped himself to the 
book and without authority from the 
testator, withdrew an additional 
$5,000. 

Two days after the withdrawal, the 
testator wrote a will and told his 
lawyer that there was $6,000 in the 
account, evidently oblivious of the 
friend’s withdrawal. The lower court 
said: “. . . the testator, Rostowski, 
did not understand the significance 
of the bank book transaction whereby 
his account was changed into a joint 
account or an account payable after 
his death to the respondent, Planeta 
. . . Rostowski kept the bank book 
and had no intention to have the re- 
spondent’s, Planeta’s, name placed on 
the account to make it joint or to 
make the deposit payable to Planeta 
upon the testator’s death .. . the re- 
spondent, Planeta, wrongfully had 
this account changed so that his 
name was placed on the book and the 
bank records and that he wrongfully 
came into possession of the bank 
book and that he wrongfully made 
withdrawals and immediately de- 
posited the selfsame sums withdrawn 
in his own account in the South- 
bridge Savings Bank.” 

The Appellate Court added: “Al- 
though it appears that in 1954 he 


gave Planeta $1,000, the eviderice dis- 
closed no adequate or even plausible 
reason for his bestowal of a right to 
acquire substantially one-half of his 
property. His will shows a general 
plan to devote his estate to religious 
purposes. The retention by him of the 
bank book on August 8 tends to 
negate any intent to give it to Pla- 
neta as property . . . and his later 
failure to take it to the hospital rules 
out any expectation of withdrawals 
from the account while he was 
there.” 

“It is reasonable to conclude that 
Rostowski intended the authority of 
Planeta to make withdrawals was to 
be limited to circumstances similar 
to those of August 8, that is to occa- 
sions when Rostowski was present or 
had given possession of the book to 
Planeta for that purpose. The con- 
duct of Planeta in surreptitiously 
obtaining possession of the book and 
speedily withdrawing practically the 
entire deposit without notifying Ros- 
towski suggests that he did not un- 
derstand Rostowski had given him a 
present interest in the account.” 
Gaucher v. Planeta, 153 N.E.2d 895 
(1958) 
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Bank Holding Company 

The Supreme Court of [Illinois 
upheld that State’s Bank Holding 
Company Act in its applicability to 
national as well as state banks. It 
held that neither the Fourteenth 
Amendment nor the Illinois Consti- 
tution forbade statutes and statutory 
changes to have a beginning, nor did 
either prohibit reasonable discrim- 
ination between rights as of earlier 
time and rights as they might be de- 
termined at a later date. 

The Act in question divided cor- 
porations into a class which did not 
on the effective date of the Act own 
15 per cent or more of stock in two 
or more banks, and prohibited ac- 
quisition of more than 15 per cent of 
the stock in any two banks; and into 
a class defined as bank holding com- 
panies which were prohibited from 
further stock acquisition of banks in 
which they held 15 per cent or more 
of the stock, but permitted acquisi- 
tion of additional holdings not to ex- 
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ceed 5 per cent of the stock of the 
bank in which it already held stock. 
The Court found this based on a rea- 
sonable classification not constituting 
special legislation, and not denying 
equal protection by granting priv- 
ileges and immunities, and not im- 


pairing obligations of contracts, 
notwithstanding the exemption of 
existing bank holding companies. 
Braeburn Securities Corp. v. Smith, 
153 N.E.2d 806 (1958) 
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Dratt or Check 


Two cases recently decided, one 
arising in Texas and the other in 
Mississippi, examine the criteria of 
deciding whether an instrument is a 
check or a draft. 

The Supreme Court of Texas held 
a bank free of any liability arising 
from its failure to accept drafts 
drawn upon it, or for negligence and 
failure to return a dishonored draft 
within the statutory 24-hour period. 
The Court held that the bank was the 
agent of the payee for the collection 
of the draft, and therefore was not 
subject to the 24-hour Texas statute. 

It was the contention of the vendor 
of livestock, who was the recipient of 
the instrument, that: “the drafts 
were addressed to the Shaw Packing 
Company through (not against) the 
Tyler Bank & Trust Company. Hav- 
ing assumed such position, he argued 
that the facts render the Tyler Bank 
liable under the statute. The full im- 
port of such argument means that 
Saunders desires that this Court hold 
that the term ‘drawee bank’, although 
defined in the statute as meaning the 


bank ‘against’ which an item is 
drawn and by which an item is pay- 
able, also means a bank ‘through’ 
which an item is drawn. We cannot 
agree. When items such as the drafts 
here involved are sent through a 
bank, that bank becomes an agent of 
the collecting bank or forwarding 
bank and the payee (Saunders). The 
Tyler Bank in our case under all the 
facts and circumstances was the 
agent of the payee, Saunders, and as 
such received for collection and re- 
mittance the drafts in question.” 

The applicable provision of the 
Texas statute defines a “drawee 
bank” as follows: “(b) The term 
‘drawee bank’ means the bank 
against which an item is drawn and 
by which an item [draft] is payable, 
including banks issuing cashiers’ 
checks, or accepting drafts.” 

All the drafts were signed by the 
vendor and not by the purchaser of 
the livestock. The transit department 
of the forwarding bank sent out the 
instrument “for collection and re- 
mittance for credit only when paid.” 
And after about six days, it sent out 
a tracer to ascertain if the draft had 
been received, or the present status 
of it. 

Tyler Bank & Trust Company v. 
Saunders, 317 S.W. 2d 37 (1958) 


On the other hand, the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi had to deal with 
an instrument which read: 


Bank 
Gulfport, Miss., January 11, 1954 
Pay to the Order 
of 


ere Motors $1,776.00 





Seventeen Hundred 
Seventy Six & No/100.......... Dollars 
Value received and charge to 
account of 
To Gulf National Bank 
Great Southern Mt. Co. 
Gulfport, Miss. /s/ John Harvey 


On the lefthand end, the instrument 
was plainly marked “Customer’s 
Draft.” 

The Court pointed out that 
throughout the trial it was referred 
to as a draft and only in one of the 
briefs in the Supreme Court was 
the instrument in question referred 
to as a check. 

The Great Southern Motor Com- 
pany on which it was drawn did not 
defend the suit, but having suffered 
a default judgment to be entered 
against it, the case went to trial be- 
tween the vendor of the automobile 
as plaintiff and the bank as de- 
fendant. 

Six days elapsed between the time 
the bank received the draft and when 
it was returned unpaid. Notwith- 
standing that, the Court said: “If 
we regard Gulf National Bank as 
being the drawee in the draft, it was 
for the same reason fully justified in 
refusing to honor the draft, but it 
seems to us that although the draft 
is not correctly filled out, Great 
Southern Motor Company is the 
drawee and the bank was only re- 
quired under the law to exercise rea- 
sonable diligence in its effort to 
collect the draft, and so far as the 
record here shows, there is no proof 
that the bank failed in that respect.” 
Turner v. Gulf National Bank, 106 
So2d 506 (1958) 


MIAMI'S BANKING SHOWPLACE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44 
the latest in modern first aid equip- 
ment including oxygen and _ res- 
piration equipment, a wheel-chair, 
crutches, infrared lamps and heating 
pads. 

The bank’s “cafetorium,” a cafe- 
teria that can be converted into an 
auditorium on a moment’s notice, is 
another outstanding feature of the 
new building. The dining area occu- 
pying 5,534 square feet is operated 
by a local cafeteria chain. Normal 
seating capacity in the cafeteria is 
218, and prices are somewhat lower 
than they would be in a similar oper- 
ation that is run for profit. All food 
except pastries is cooked in the 
bank’s kitchen which boasts the lat- 
est in stainless steel kitchen equip- 
ment. 
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The cafetorium isn’t all dining 
area. An employees’ lounge at one end 
of the huge room is attractively deco- 
rated, carpeted and furnished for 
“after lunch relaxation.” Music is 
piped in. The lounge is separated 
from the dining area by colorful 
planters and includes four automatic 
vending machines supplying soft 
drinks, coffee, cigarettes and candy. 

When converted to an auditorium 
the room will seat between 700 and 
800 people. 

Virtually all of the bank’s public 
facilities are located on the first floor 
in the main lobby which extends al- 
most a full block from First to Sec- 
ond Street. Only two departments, 
trust and mortgage, are located 
above the first floor; both of them 
are on the third floor. 


When a customer enters the com- 
pletely air-conditioned bank, either 
from the First or Second Street en- 
trance, he steps into a 23,800-square- 
foot lobby that is unequaled any- 
where in Florida for size and beauty. 

On one side are the installment 
loan, the commercial loan, the in- 
ternational and the collection depart- 
ments as well as the officers’ plat- 
form. 

On the other side are tellers’ win- 
dows that number 27 for regular 
checking accounts, 9 for special 
checking accounts, 4 for savings and 
1 for the sale and cashing of United 
States Savings Bonds. The lobby also 
has four installment loan and two 
commercial loan payment windows. 

In addition, a spacious safe de- 
posit department is located in one 
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corner of the lobby with customer 
booths and conference rooms to pro- 
vide complete privacy for customers. 
A separate outside entrance permits 
access to this department after nor- 
mal banking hours. 

Just behind the metal screens that 
enclose the north and south ends of 
the lobby are lounge areas for cus- 
tomers. Another lounge area is lo- 
cated on the east side of the lobby 
adjacent to the officers’ platform. 

Soft music comes from recessed 
speakers throughout the bank and 
drinking fountains are conveniently 
located in all public areas. Inside the 
lobby are three elevators that go to 
the second and third floors of the 
banking quarters. For people going 
beyond the third floor there are five 
elevators near the Second Street en- 
trance. These elevators are the au- 
tomatic self-service type and travel 
to the 17th floor at approximately 
750 feet per minute. 


HREE night depositories permit 

late-arriving customers to make 
deposits “in the bank” at all hours of 
the day or night. Two are located in 
the First and Second Street en- 
trances and the other is a drive-in 
type near the armored car entrance 
on First Street. All are well-lighted 
24 hours a day. 

The bank’s multi-level parking 
garage can handle 600 automobiles— 
400 inside and 200 on the roof. Cus- 
tomers may park in the garage free 
of charge while transacting business 
in the bank. 

Many readers have asked for in- 
formation about the method of plan- 
ning for a new building. For exam- 
ple, how are the space allotments 
for various departments determined. 
Here, officers of The First National 
Bank stress the importance of team- 
work. 

First, individual department 
heads were invited to submit a de- 
tailed account of present require- 
ments and an estimate of their fu- 
ture needs. Next, a careful study was 
made of the space then being used 
by the bank (approximately 60,000 
square feet). This was compared 
with a study of the bank’s actual re- 
quirements as reflected in the re- 
ports of the various department 
heads. 

Next, the bank’s future require- 
ments were estimated by two in- 
dependent research organizations. 
Their findings were reconciled with 
the bank’s own estimate of future 
growth. This information was scru- 
tinized in the light of all available 
analyses of the community’s growth 
potential and probable population 
shifts in the years to come. 

Armed with this information, ap- 
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money en’gi-neer’ing 





You won't find it in the dictionary... 
or at any other bank 


You'll find it only at Union Bank, where Money Engineering was 
conceived and developed. To our correspondents throughout the 
world, Money Engineering means speed of transit service calcu- 
lated in minutes, not miles. Discover how Money Engineering can 
bring new efficiency to the clearing of your Southern California 
transit items. Call, write or wire today, 


LOS ANGELES 

Eighth & Hill Streets 

MAdison 6-8441 

Teletype LA 501° Bank Wire SLUN 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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proximately 120,000 square feet was 
allotted to the banking operation in 
the new building. However, in de- 
signing and placing each depart- 
ment, requirements of convenience 
and efficiency were reconciled with 








factors of probable growth. For ex- 
ample, the department with the larg- 
est single concentration of employees 
was located next to the cafetorium, 
thus permitting easy access to em- 
ployee eating facilities. On the other 





hand, departments with the greatest 
growth potential were located near 
departments which could be moved 
to tower locations in the new build- 
ing without impairing their operat- 
ing efficiency in any way. 


FARM CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 
program now includes educational 
discussion meetings on a monthly 
basis for young farmers. 

While our business is to lend 
money, the theme of the department 
since its inception has been to offer 
whatever services we can to improve 
the financial condition of each farm- 
er. This, of course, contributes to the 
soundness of our loans, but more 
than that, it assures the continuation 
of the area’s largest industry—agri- 
culture. Our role in helping the 
farmer help himself starts out with 
financial advice, but over the years 
may include recommendations on the 
type of dairy herd he should have, 
his feed program, and possibly sug- 
gestions on other products he might 
produce to augment his income. 

A farmer’s progress grows, of 
course, from the soundness of his 








For over 77 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
If you need a helping 

hond in Japan, contact... 


te FUJI BANK «. 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutta 

Branches Throughout Japan 
New York Aaency: 42 Broadway, NYC 








finances and farm profits. For many 
years we have requested farm credit 
statements and operating statements 
annually from each of our customers. 
This program has been singularly 
successful. Even non-borrowers take 
advantage of this financial review. 

Twenty years of specialized loan- 
ing experience have helped us to be- 
come highly analytical about a farm’s 
operations after a quick summation 
of the two forms. The financial state- 
ment is a part of the customer’s 
credit file, offering an updated re- 
port on his operations. 


HE two forms are actually the 

backbone of what we believe to be 
completely informative credit files. 
The files have been developed over 
the years to include just about any 
information we may need to either 
grant a request for a loan, or ex- 
plain why we feel we must refuse 
such a request. In addition to the 
farm credit and operating state- 
ments, the file contains a brief of the 
credit statement; a comparison sheet 
showing running totals on the cus- 
tomer’s assets, liabilities and income; 
a commentary on changing condi- 
tions, supplied by the loaning officer; 
and a periodic analysis from the 
credit department. This file also has 
all correspondence the customer has 
had with the bank; and finally, copies 
of chattel mortgages, descriptions of 
collateral, and appraisal reports. 

The completeness of these files per- 
mits any of the loan officers to take 
a given folder and act immediately 
on a loan application, even though 
the officer may not be familiar with 
the applicant. The files also offer the 
bank examiner an excellent record 
for his review of lines of credit. 

In addition to our four loan of- 
ficers in the farm credit department 
of the main office, all of our branch 
managers in our six branches are 
authorized and trained to make farm 
loans. Memos on new loans are sent 
to the main office daily and entered 
immediately in the customer files. 

One of the problems of dairymen 
in our area stems from the fact that 
the once family-size farm is now 
too small to be considered as a com- 
mercial farm. Many of these farmers 
are under continuous pressure to ex- 


pand in order to provide an adequate 
volume of gross revenue to meet the 
income needs of the modern farm 
family. Expansion in size of farm 
business requires substantial in- 
creases in capital, higher operating 
expense requirements, more working 
capital in the form of short and in- 
termediate term credit. Many of the 
operators of small farms are unable 
to make needed adjustments to keep 
up with these rapidly changing 
trends in agriculture. This means 
that the spread between the good 
commercial farms and the small and 
inefficiently operated farms is be- 
coming ever greater monetarily. 
Farmers unable to make needed busi- 
ness and operating adjustments 
promptly are having financial diffi- 
culties. 

These and similar operational and 
farm management problems  con- 
fronting farmers provide the agri- 
cultural department of the bank with 
countless opportunities to be of serv- 
ice to farmers and related agri- 
cultural businesses in the bank’s 
trading area. The specialized train- 
ing of the farm loan officers equips 
them to be of service in this capacity 
not only to the bank but to the bank 
customer as well. 


N recent years, Chenango County 

has experienced its share of the 
loss in farms and farm population 
that has been witnessed nationally. 
Perhaps, unlike other areas of the na- 
tion, we are beginning to reach a 
point of stability in this farm popu- 
lation. The successful farmer, in 
many instances, will farm neighbor- 
ing properties in addition to his own 
land. The marginal farmer, faced 
with an inadequate income from 
agriculture, is seeking employment 
in nearby industries, but continues 
to farm on a part-time basis. This is 
not to say that the number of farm 
entrepeneurs will show no further 
decline. The part-time operator may 
eventually sell off his property and 
live solely off the income from his 
manufacturing job. The farmers who 
remain in agriculture will do so on 
an ever-increasing commercial basis. 
The commercial farmer will press 
for more organized action to develop 
better and new markets and will 
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rely more and more on labor-saving 
equipment for his expanding farm 
operations. 

As emphasis is placed on a more 
commercial approach to agriculture, 
the country bank’s responsibility is 
to be flexible enough to adapt new 
loaning practices to new situations. 
The short term note, for instance, 
is becoming of lesser importance in 
satisfying the financial needs of the 
farm community. Large investments 
in farm equipment justify ex- 
tended repayment terms for inter- 
mediate, and sometimes long-term 
financing. The loaning officer, there- 
fore, must be advised on all aspects 
of the farm picture in his area. He 
needs to be informed on markets as 
well as on the dozens of other con- 
tributing factors that influence his 
customers’ business. As farm credit 
men of the future we are going to 
be working with fewer and fewer 
operators who will be using larger 
and larger amounts of credit. This 
has been evident in the past few 
years when our outstandings have 
remained near an annual level of $2 
million, but the number of loan lines 
has decreased. 


N farm equipment loans, we have 

established an excellent rela- 
tionship with many equipment deal- 
ers. We hold to no hard and fast 
rules. Throughout the years we have 
preferred to take customer paper 
from these dealers usually without 
recourse. This policy has compelled 
us to know more about the maker, 
less about the endorser. Many of 
these smaller instalment loans are 
carried on the books of the instal- 





ment loan department and are not | 
reflected in the total volume of direct | 


farm credit outstanding. 

Otherwise, there are no dramatic 
changes taking place in the agri- 
culture of the picturesque valley 
farms of Chenango County. As dis- 
cussed earlier, the area’s farm pop- 
ulation is becoming stabilized and, 
because of the hilly terrain 
climate, little can be done to develop 
new farm products. The real revolu- 
tion locally concerns costs. It is in 
this area that the country bank and 
its agricultural representative can 
be of the most help. Modern means 
of financing have become as impor- 
tant to farmers as the modern equip- 
ment is to the product that it helps 
produce. We are actually doing noth- 
ing more than most farm banks are 
doing for their farm customers, ex- 
cept that we are making every effort 


to do what we are doing in a more | 
thorough and effective manner. The | 


services of the bank then become 


and | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


more useful to the customer and | 


seund and profitable for the lender. 
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4 fast procedures that 
lower banking costs 








Only“Thermo-Fux’ Copying Machines do so many 
jobs...so quickly, so easily, for so little cost ! 





Trust Accounts. Give each beneficiary 
an accurate copy of any instrument 
affecting the account. Keep original safely 
on file. Colored ‘“Thermo-Fax’’ Copy 
Paper allows error-free coding. 





Personnel. Send copies of qualifications 
to all interested people simultaneousl 
for fast decisions. Even the shetuanne 
is copied by the completely electric 
“‘Thermo-Fax”’ Copying Machine. 


Daily Reports. Deliver dry copies of 
comptroller’s Resources and Liabilities 
Report in minutes. The ‘““Thermo-Fax” 
‘Copying Machine makes a copy in 4 
seconds—saves hours of typing time. 





Mortgages. Fill requests for descriptions 
quickly. It takes only 4 seconds to copy 
a sketch, plan or photo pa on For full 
facts call your local aler, or mail 
the coupon. 


See this fastest copying method now. 


++ finnesora )finine ano ]ffanuractrurine company --- 
. WHERE RESEARCH 1S THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. KR-39, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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SPEEDING WINDOW SERVICE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 

1. Only the passbook is posted at 
the window, which permits speedy 
handling of deposits without refer- 
ence to the ledger card. 

2. Ledger posting and proof of 
each individual balance are done in 
the bookkeeping department. An old- 
new balance zero proof is obtained 
as a byproduct. of ledger posting, so 
that any error by teller or book- 
keeper is caught before any figures 
are printed on the ledger card. 

3. Ledger section totals of trans- 
actions and interest changes needed 
for control postings are also obtained 
in the bookkeeping operation. 

Our plan possesses added features 
superior to either the unit or dual 
system. These advantages are ob- 
tained principally because our ledger 
card (shown on page 39) carries 
three balances: 

a. Balance due depositor. This is 
the money that the customer actually 
has on deposit. 

b. Anticipated Interest Balance 
for the quarterly period. 

c. Next Period Balance due deposi- 
tor. This is a combination of Antici- 
pated Interest and Balance (a.) 
above. 








Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


UNITED ©. 
STATES ©. Fit. 
BRONZE «© corvice 
Sign Co., inc. . Ice, 


Dept. BC, 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Of these balances, the first is the 
actual accounting entry. The second 
and third have the status of statisti- 
cal records until, at the end of the 
interest period, the Next Period 
Balance becomes the new Balance due 
the depositor. 

In his spare time before and after 
peak hours during the day, the-teller 
figures and pencils on each incom- 
ing transaction ticket the interest 
change that will result from that 
transaction. Mornings and after- 
noons of slack days, several teller 
windows are closed and the tellers 
go to work on the ledger cards, one 
ledger at a time. They calculate and 
pencil on each card the current quar- 
ter’s interest on the beginning bal- 
ance. When the ledger goes to the 
bookkeeping department for posting, 
the bookkeeper adjusts these interest 
charges and anticipated balances as 
part of the posting operation. 


ITH the above background of 

fact, we can now summarize the 
important features that our teller 
plan provides beyond either the long 
established unit system or dual sys- 
tem : 

1. Ledger card shows Anticipated 
Interest Balance and Next Period 
Balance as well as the current Bal- 
ance. 

2. Interest changes due to addi- 
tional transactions during the quar- 
terly period are posted and Next 
Period Balances are adjusted as part 
of the daily posting of transactions. 

3. Interest computations on be- 
ginning balances and deposits are 
bulk-proved in the posting runs. In- 
terest computations on withdrawals 
cannot be bulk-proved because our 
bank uses the day-of-deposit, last- 
in-first-out method of computation. 
Bulk proof of interest charges has 
proved more accurate than previous 
methods of checking that we used. 

4. Ledger posting of anticipated 
interest on all accounts is handled as 
time permits. This, with accompany- 
ing trial balances, eliminates the 
usual end-of-period posting peaks. 
Bookkeeping machine ribbons are 
color-changed at the beginning of 
each new interest period, alternating 
between black and green. Thus the 
bookkeeper sees at a glance whether 
the Next Period Balance figure has 
now become the actual balance due 
depositor, and the teller also easily 
recognizes the final payable interest 
for the period and balance of the 
account. 

A considerable burden of unpro- 
ductive work has been lifted from 


the teller by relieving him of the 
necessity of pulling the ledger card 
on deposit transactions. The time 
saved on each deposit transaction 
leaves him enough free time to han- 
dle some genuinely productive tasks 
that previously had to be done by 
other employees. All former teller 
duties aside from window transac- 
tions now are scheduled in such a 
way that they fill the slack-time 
valleys and cut the work load of 
peak days and peak hours. 


HIS levelling process not only 

improves service to the customer 
but also it takes the worst pressure 
off the tellers. The smoother, steadier 
working pace tends to make the most 
of everybody’s time. Teller overtime 
was nearly routine on big days, but 
now it has practically disappeared. 

Circumstances have prevented our 
computing accurately either the in- 
creased speed or the operating 
economies properly attributable to 
our teller operation system. At best, 
we have available only approximate 
measurements of what our teller 
system has accomplished. Here is 
one: 

A few years ago we opened a new 
branch in very small quarters. Its 
neighborhood is of the type that 
creates sharp peaks, and so we in- 
stalled this teller plan. Since it was 
a new branch and had never used any 
other plan we had no basis for cost 
comparison. In this location the sys- 
tem was a spectacular success. Busi- 
ness of the new branch developed so 
rapidly that volume outran our ex- 
pectations. Yet there was no way to 
get more floor space. Without the in- 
creased capacity provided by this im- 
proved teller operation, the branch’s 
growth would long ago have been 
limited by the square-footage avail- 
able for handling it. Actually its 
volume and activity continued to 
grow until now we are moving to a 
new building in the neighborhood to 
house the branch. The teller opera- 
tion deserves much credit for per- 
mitting this rapid growth. 

Another set of facts can be sum- 
moned to indicate the degree of suc- 
cess attained by our teller plan in 
the main office where it originated 
four years ago. Simultaneously with 
adopting this improved teller pro- 
cedure, we closed our bank’s oldest 
office and transferred its 20,000 ac- 
counts to the main office. That move 
is what prevents our having a sound 
statistical base for direct cost com- 
parison. The transfer brought up the 
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main office’s total number of accounts 
to 76,000, but a disproportionate 
share of the 20,000 transferred ac- 
counts are so old that they are rela- 
tively inactive and total activity did 
not increase to a proportionate de- 
gree. 

Even with this additional lump of 
business added, we are handling cus- 
tomers much faster than before with 
no increase in number of tellers. 
During peak-day noon hours the 
lobby looks busy but uncrowded. Win- 
dow lines are no more than half the 
former length, and the rush melts 
away considerably earlier than it 
used to. Conceivably we might be 
able to take care of today’s volume 
of activity with our old-time oper- 
ating system if we totally disre- 
garded the convenience of customers. 
We feel sure, however, that we could 
not have held our depositors’ good- 
will without the aid of our improved 
teller operation. 

Our four years experience with 
this plan has convinced us that, as a 
practical way to speed up service to 
peak crowds in the lobby, it would be 
difficult to equal. It has reduced the 
peak-hour problem to manageable 
proportions for us at two of our 
banking locations. We unhesitatingly 
commend it for consideration by any 
other institutions that have similar 
problems. 


+ e e 


SMALL BUSINESS 
ASSISTANCE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 


for others in the metal fields, Joe 
opened his own machine shop. His 
business was in a slump when we 
approached him. He discussed his 
operations and showed us his shop. 
The answer appeared to be introduc- 
tion of a new line. Many possibilities 
were checked before we determined 
that his facilities were made to order 
for fabricating a new type of prod- 
uct in the growing sporting goods 
field. Joe liked the suggestion and 
followed it. With increased sales, he 
is optimistic about the future. 
Another customer, Fred James, 
had a general insurance agency. 
After he bought out a partner, he 
and his wife began to wonder wheth- 
er to continue the business. He sim- 
ply was not able to bring home 
enough pay to make the work and 
worry worth the effort. Our staff 
members drew up comparative tabu- 
lations of the company’s financial 
position. The agent found he had 





made progress he had not recognized. 
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+ WANT HELP FROM Me? ode 


.. A SPIRIT? 


I don’t mean a genie from a magic bottle, nor that stuff 





you pour from not-so-magic bottles. I mean Christmas spirit 


—which can be mighty helpful. With the aid of my 


Christmas Clubs,.many financial institutions have translated 
this spirit into solid business for themselves. Here’s how! 


My Christmas Clubs bring people in. They discover 


other services and become regular customers. Many deposit 


part or all their Christmas money in savings accounts. 
And you just can’t find better goodwill builders. 


Get the most from this spirit with Rand M¢Nally’s Club. With 


their complete service ... their beautifully-made and 


carefully-printed materials... your Club is bound to be 


successful and keep growing. 


For samples and full 
information, drop a line to: 
Rand MCNally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 

405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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He had been strengthening the 
agency by plowing back money into 
it. He knew then that he had mis- 
takenly been measuring progress 


_ only in terms of take-home pay. 


One more case to illustrate the 
problem of making sound decisions 
in the absence of experience or back- 
ground. John Brown decided to build 
a 24-lane bowling alley on property 
he owned in the suburbs. A member 
of the bank’s staff suggested he 
discuss his plans with our Busi- 
ness Counseling personnel. They 


estimated the required investment, 
basing their figures on data obtained 
from a large bowling equipment com- 
pany. John was glad he had checked, 
since this realistic estimate was 
twice the amount he had thought 
might be required. 

Why does a bank seek out small 
business firms and offer financial 
counsel at no charge, ranking such 
counsel as more important than 
lending money? These are our rea- 
sons: first, our bank is equipped to 
provide unexcelled service to com- 
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panies of moderate size and, for more 
than a quarter of a century, has 
consistently evidenced a special con- 
cern for this group; second, we real- 
ize that our growth and success tend 
to parallel the growth and success of 
the community we serve; third, most 
of the companies for whom we have 
performed a real service voluntarily 
select our bank for all their bank- 
ing business. Reduced to simple 
terms, we believe it is good business 
for us to find and help develop cus- 
tomers with growth possibilities. 


DECENTRALIZED BRANCH BANKING 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 


Immediately a trust department 
and a foreign exchange department 
as well as other facilities were in- 
stalled so that all services available 









ARE NO 
LACE FOR... 


MAN’S BUFF 


If it takes too long to locate the 
papers you want ask your Sta- 
tioner about the ACCO System. 
Accobind Folders, Accopress 
Binders and other Acco products 
save time, save money, save loss. 
Made for every department of 
every business, 


“ACCO BOUND PAPERS 
ARE SAFE PAPERS’*’ 





ACCO PRODUCTS 
Division of NATSER Corporation 
Ogdensburg e New York 
In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 


BANK EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


Our firm has bank executive applications on 
file—will mail upon request. Give experience, 
education, salary range, and age desired. 
Prompt service—strict confidence. 


BANK PERSONNEL CLEARING HOUSE 
Box 1662 
Chicago 90, Illinois 
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| temporary 


downtown would be available in the 
Valley region. The loaning capacity 
of the Valley head office was in- 
creased to a point where it was felt 
all of the needs of commerce in the 
region could be met. 

The other Valley offices of Occi- 
dental became community offices of 
Union Bank to supplement the serv- 
ices of the Valley head office. Both 


‘community offices are within a few 


minutes’ reach of the Valley head 
office by automobile. Thus, when a 
customer of a community office oc- 
casionally needs banking services be- 
yond those immediately available, he 
can be taken by car on a very short 
trip to the Valley head office. There 
is never a need for long trips to the 
downtown area or for bothersome 
delays while communications go to 
and from a distant point for decision. 

Regional offices refer to the head 
office only those matters involving 
new policy concepts. 


ATE in 1957 a temporary regional 
head office was opened on Wil- 
shire Boulevard a few blocks East of 
the main Beverly Hills business dis- 


| trict to serve the Beverly Hills-West 


Los Angeles area. Coincidentally, ar- 


/rangements were completed for con- 
| struction by private individuals of a 


new eight-story Union Bank Build- 
ing at the most important inter- 
section in the Beverly Hills area. 
Union Bank will move its regional 
head office into this building at Wil- 
shire Boulevard and Beverly Drive 
sometime late in 1959. Within six 
months the growth and development 
of this region made it necessary to 
acquire additional space for the 
office. Additional space 
was taken in the same building. 
Opening of this regional operation 


_involved an entirely different situa- 


tion than existed in San Fernando 
Valley. Whereas the Valley operation 
was ready-made with an outstanding 


group of executives and staff headed 
by George A. Thatcher, regional vice 
president, and customers as a base, 
and with three offices already in ex- 
istence, the Beverly Hills-West Los 
Angeles regional office had to be 
built from the ground up. 


TOP management team of three 

executives was selected from the 
downtown head office to organize, 
establish and build the new regional 
operation. Harry N. Herzikoff, for 
many years a prominent resident of 
the area, heads the operation as 
Beverly Hills-West Los Angeles re- 
gional vice-president and member of 
the bank’s board of directors. Wil- 
liam J. Hunter is vice-president in 
charge of operations and Victor Ben- 
nett is vice-president and loan offi- 
cer. The response of existing cus- 
tomers who moved to the new and 
more convenient location, as well as 
the very substantial number of new 
depositors who came in immediately, 
indicated that the regional service 
plan was well founded. 

As the development of this region 
progresses, it is possible that com- 
munity offices may be opened in the 
area to complement the operation of 
the regional head office. This would 
follow the pattern already estab- 
lished in the San Fernando Valley. 
However, Union Bank’s_ regional 
banking concept does not necessarily 
dictate establishment of supporting 
community offices. In each region the 
operation will be tailored to meet 
the needs of the community served. 

While each Union Bank office is 
geared to provide a broad banking 
service, emphasis on types of serv- 
ice varies in the three areas. 

The head office in downtown Los 
Angeles provides every type of serv- 
ice for every type of bank customer, 
but concentrates principally on com- 
merce and industry, handling manu- 
facturers, jobbers, large national 
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concerns, financial institutions and 
similar accounts. 

An interesting example of spe- 
cialized head office bank service is 
its specialization in the field of ap- 
parel manufacturing. The bank has 
specialists who devote their entire 
time to the garment industry in order 
to serve the needs of this industrial 
group most effectively. 

On the other hand, in the San 
Fernando Valley region—long known 
as “the bedroom of Los Angeles’”— 
business conducted by our three 
banking offices is quite different in 
character. While commerce and in- 
dustry are expanding quite rapidly 
in the Valley area, a large portion 
of our services are designed to meet 
the needs of the home owner and the 
small business man. 

In the Beverly Hills-West Los 
Angeles area it is still another story. 
Beverly Hills is known as one of the 
wealthiest cities per capita in the 
United States and the regional opera- 
tion in this area has been developed 
to meet the needs of large investors. 

While the entire regional banking 
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SWEETENING 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 
Mr. Spearhawk. “It did have an un- 
usual flavor, though ... keen and 
bright—even a little queer it was. 
I used to wonder if something in the 
soil toned it up.” 

Mr. Clutchbill’s hand stole shrewd- 
ly to his grey goatee. ‘““We’ll sugar,” 
he proclaimed mysteriously. “We 
may hit something rare. The old 
sugar house still sits in the edge of 
the orchard the last I knew.” 

“IT shan’t at my age wring my 
withers lugging sap,” snapped Mr. 
Spearhawk. 

“We are going modern, Mr. Spear- 
hawk. We’re going to use this new 
plastic sap tubing. We’ll pick out 
some of the best trees and lead the 
sap right from them to the pans in 
the sugar house. We may tap a tree 
of unusual flavor, broadcast the event 
and sell out for a fortune. I will let 
you know, Spearhawk, when we shall 
move into the orchard.” 

Now a Vermont maple sugar or- 
chard has in the sunny late after- 
noons of March a most soothing 
atmosphere. Crows lured by its com- 
fort kite through the windy skies and 
settle in cawing colonies amongst the 
orchard’s vast maple tops. It is here 
the earliest robins warm their feet 
on the sugar house rooftree and 
burst into as hearty songs as any at 
a revival meeting. On the sunniest 
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program is planned to provide all 
types of banking service, in every 
area, regional operations will be 
tailored individually to suit the 
needs of the community as has been 
done in the two regional areas al-| 
ready established. 

Results of Union Bank’s venture 
into the regional banking field have 
exceeded expectations. Logical fur- 
ther development of the regional 
phase of the operation would call for 
the establishment of other regional 
head offices, and a continuing survey | 
is being made to determine banking | 
needs in other outlying communities. 
Here, too, our board of directors is | 
not committed to any arbitrarily 
fixed pattern of procedure. The needs | 
of commerce and customers will dic- 
tate further moves. 

If and when other offices are estab- 
lished they will be strategically lo- 
cated in proven areas where large 
concentrations of deposits already 
exist and where Union Bank can 
continue to maintain its identity. as 
“the bank of personal service” in the 
truest sense of the meaning. 
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A MORTGAGE 


days a bee is liable to go past you 
like a minnie ball. 

It was into such a luscious 23-carat | 
background Mr. Clutchbill resolved 
to lure some prospective purchaser, 
and the quicker it was achieved the 
greater would be his relief, for maple 
sugaring is one of the heaviest farm- 
land jobs. It was because of this he 
hung an elaborately lettered sign in 
the bank’s street window, not that 
a dyed-in-the-wool Ferndale villager 
would indulge in the well-known 
scene of maple sugar making, but 
they might noise it around and catch 
an alien and interested ear. Anyhow 
a golden glow seemed to come to the 
bank’s window from this sign: 
“Visit a Vermont sugar house in the 

heart of sugaring time. 

Snowshoe through a_ 1,000-tree 
maple orchard. 

Surprise your tongue with genuine 
20-dollar-gold-piece-sized maple 
patties on Nature’s virgin snow. 

Savor some of the most exotic 
flavors of the maple world. 

And bask through a lazy afternoon 
in the maple mist of an old-day 
Vermont sugar house. 

Aaron Clutchbill, 
Director, 
Ferndale National Bank.” 
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One morning in late March Mr. 





Clutchbill found himself listening 
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Firm Name 


Exclusively Yours! 


They're made expressly for 
you, carry your own identifi- 
cation, advertise your own 
competitive advantages and 
special services. 

They help you get more 
banking business by making it 
easier for the customer to do 
his banking with you. They 
merchandise your other serv- 
ices by publicizing them when 
the customer is in the banking 
mood. 

Three styles to fit your own 
system, including the dual pur- 
pose unit which provides de- 
posit slip and coin-currency en- 
velope, and which may be re- 
used to hold money for cashed 
checks. ;, 


Tension Envelope Corporation 

823 East 19th Street 

Kansas City 8, Missouri 

Please send me FREE samples of Tension 
Drive-in banking envelopes and reasons 
why they can increase banking business. 
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intently at his bedroom window. A 
brilliant deluge of sunshine was 
flooding the vast reaches of the 
countryside. And somewhere the first 
robin was shouting its arrival in 
Ferndale valley. The old director 
hastily got into his clothes and put 
away an ample breakfast. 

His first act was to alert Mr. 
Spearhawk over the telephone. 

“Get into your sugaring gear... 
I'll be collecting you with a truck 
and modern tapping rig in an hour.” 

In a back-fire of blasting objec- 
tions in Mr. Spearhawk’s wiry, ex- 
cited voice, Mr. Clutchbill hung up 





BANK OR FINANCE EXECUTIVE 


A good sized finance organization needs a 
youthful executive (not over 45 years old) for 
position of assistant and understudy to top 
executive officer. This position will ultimately 
develop into a chief position in the Company. 
Applicant must be a man of good education 
and character, must have some working knowl- 
edge of accounting or financial structures and 
be able to hire and manage personnel. Work 
is in top executive status and future depends 
entirely on your ability to develop with our 
Company. If you are capable of a higher po- 
tential, and desire a better position and salary 
than you now have, let’s meet for a personal 
interview. All replies strictly confidential. Write 
Box 418-M, c/o Burroughs Clearing House, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 








Can You Make a 
*“*Killing”’ in Stocks? 


Yes—it JS possible to run a small sum into a 
fortune, by concentrating on low-priced, “over- 
looked”, under-valued stocks with dynamic 
rowth potential. 

e concentrate on unearthing stocks priced 
below $5 which appear to offer minimum risk 
and optimum opportunity for Capital Gains. 
May we send you full details? No charge, no 
obligation, no “‘pressure”’, no salesmen. 


FORECASTS, Box 87-BCH1, Pelham, N. Y. 











AIRCRAFT TITLE SEARCHES 


Fast, dependable service verifying own- 
ership and reporting all mortgages and 
liens shown by official CAA records 


AERO TITLE CO. 


910 17th Street N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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the strongly vibrating receiver. 

Springtime had so completely re- 
moved the great blanket of snow on 
the Smalley sugar orchard’s southern 
exposure it was a simple. matter for 
the pickup truck, which Mr. Clutch- 
bill had hired, to move among the 
trees, and with a modern power tap- 
ping drill tap fifty of the finest trees 
which Mr. Spearhawk selected after 
reluctantly crawling out of the 
truck’s cab. 

“Buckets all stacked and handy 
and a good supply of firewood,” cack- 
led Mr. Clutchbill gaily as he moved 
over to the ancient sugar house in 
the edge of the grove. “Hinkley 
Smalley must have planned sugaring 
himself. Let’s get in our supplies, 
then we'll hang the buckets.” 

Two hours later, with the aid of 
the truckman, the buckets were hung 
and many yards of plastic black tub- 
ing were arranged to convey the sap 
from the spouts on the trees to the 
sugar house pans over the old wood- 
burning arch. Stowing two fur robes 
on the night fireman’s bunk, the en- 
tire cavalcade returned to the village 
to await the next morning and in- 
spection of any run of sap. 

Admonishing the truckman and 
Mr. Spearhawk to be ready early in 
the morning, the party broke up with 
a still, keen, frosty air settling down 
in the Ferndale valley, which, if 
sunny on the morrow, promised a run 
of prime maple sap. 

That night there was a heavy 
white frost under the snapping green 
northern stars. Those awake could 
hear the maple limbs along the vil- 
lage street explode with occasional 
brisk pistol shots as the maple sap 
froze and _ split the  sap-laden 
branches. Day broke with a late 
March sun pouring its warming 
searchlight into the valley. “A per- 
fect ‘sugar day’”, folks declared as 
they trudged to work that morning. 


R. Clutchbill got his two helpers 
A aroused early. Frost glittered 
like diamonds on the sugar house 
roof when they pulled up to its door- 
way. ; 

“Let’s get a fire going in the arch,” 
admonished the old director after a 
look in a sap bucket hung to the 
nearest tree. “The bucket is half 
full, and it will be running over by 
noon.” 

Mr. Spearhawk crept into the 
sugar house behind Mr. Clutchbill, 
and watched him take from a paper 
covering a chunk of fat pork attached 
to a string. He made no comment 
when the old director hung the object 
on a nail beside the arch, for he knew 
it might be needed in a split-second 
as soon as a panful of sap was on the 





squirm with seething foam and 
steam from the fire’s heat. Another 
object Mr. Spearhawk did not see. 
It was a package Mr. Clutchbill hid 
under his coat, and later in a snow 
drift behind the sugar house. 

It was at about 2:00 p.m. that a 
tall, raw-boned stranger by the name 
of Alexander MacKinnon stood star- 
ing at Mr. Clutchbill’s sugar sign 
hung in the street window of the 
Ferndale National. After reading it 
twice he entered the bank and in- 
quired of Cashier John Atwood the 
way to the old Smalley sugar orchard. 


“T am a restaurateur down coun- 

try,” explained the visitor, “and 
hope to, arrange for some maple 
syrup.” 

“Our Director Clutchbill has the 
old orchard under full steam,” en- 
couraged John. “He’ll fix you up... 
and it’s only a little way.” 

A plump mushroom of maple steam 
was dusting the sugar house and 
dark maple trees with a golden haze 
as an expensive car boosted itself up 
to the sugar house a half hour later. 
Mr. Clutchbill and Mr. Spearhawk 
leaned out of the doorway in wonder. 

Alexander MacKinnon slid his long 
legs out of his limousine while the 
two sugar house inmates stared at 
their visitor, who had all the hall- 
marks of an ambassador to the 
throne of Scotland, even to the little 
tufts of red fox fur riding high on 
his cheekbones. 

Of a sudden a hissing started up 
in the gloom of the sugar house. The 
maple steam thickened like a thun- 
der cloud. 

“Run for the pork!!” yelled Mr. 
Clutchbill glancing around. 

Suiting action to his -words, he 
almost unhorsed Mr. Spearhawk who 
was trying to find his way through 
the maple fog. 

“I got it!” screamed Mr. Clutchbill 
somewhere out of sight. 

The old director had felt his way 
to the hunk of fat pork hanging by 
its string. He slung it into the pan 
of sap boiling out of control with 
bubbles as big as ostrich eggs. 

With mysterious quickness the 
writhing bubbles subsided . . . the 
pan of maple syrup was saved. 

The air thinned. “Come in, sir,” 
encouraged Mr. Clutchbill motioning 
to the gaunt visage peering in at the 
open door. And then: ‘“Where’s 
Spearhawk ... where are you, Spear- 
hawk?” 

“Up here,” came a frightened 
voice. 

The old director looked aloft and 
sighted his brother director up on 
the night fireman’s bunk. 

“Come down and give our caller a 
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seat on that bunk,” ordered Mr. 
Clutchbill. 

“TI feared she was fixing to blow 
up,” explained Mr. Spearhawk, let- 
ting himself down to the floor. 

Watching in awe the great black 
pan of boiling maple syrup, the gaunt 
visitor at last broke into speech. 

“They said at the bank you might 
fix me up with some maple syrup... 
I am a restaurateur down country.” 

Mr. Clutchbill took one look at the 
man’s expensive clothes, and imme- 
diately stated the whole sugar place 
was at his disposal. 

“TIT want you to test some of our 
first-run syrup,” offered the old di- 
rector. “It’s out cooling on a snow 
bank. Show him the works, Spear- 
hawk, while I’m gone.” 

Mr. Clutchbill moved at once to the 
rear of the sugar house where still 
lay unmelted a ridge of old snow. He 
was overjoyed that his hidden object 
he had parked there would come in 
handy so quickly. 

Feeling round in the still remain- 
ing drift Mr. Clutchbill picked up a 
glass jar of their first run of maple 
syrup. Into the golden liquid he 
poured a shot of another golden fluid 
from a secret bottle which had been 
a present to him at Christmas time. 


IDING the bottle again in the 

snow drift, he returned to the 
interior of the sugar house and found 
Mr. MacKinnon comfortably installed 
on the fur robe covering the night 
fireman’s bunk. 

“Now, sir, just try this,” urged the 
old director finding a tin dipper into 
which he poured a supply of chilled 
maple syrup golden as a sunbeam. 

Mr. MacKinnon reached down 
eagerly. A moment later, after a sip, 
his eyes began widening with excite- 
ment. 

“Why, mon!” he broke out lapsing 
into his mother tongue, “did yeh ken 
this has a flavor like Drambuie from 
Old Scotland?” 

“Drambuie?” asked Mr. Clutchbill. 
“And what is that, sir?” 

“Why! It’s famous... it’s the wine 
of Scotland..Made for years by my 
own ancestors on the Isle of Skye. 
Made from a secret recipe given my 
family by Bonnie Prince Charlie 
when we helped him escape after the 
awful Battle of Collodin in 1746.” 

“Why ... why!” burst out Mr. 
Clutchbill holding up and viewing 
his glass jug of amber first-run 
maple syrup. 

“Let me test it,” requested Mr. 
Spearhawk reaching for the jug. 

One sip and Mr. Spearhawk’s face 
took on the look of a newly crowned 
king. 

“Clutchbill, we’ve hit something 
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rare! It must have come from some 
special tree. But which . . . which?” 

“We can find out,” cried Mr. 
Clutchbill. “Spearhawk, get hold of 
the intake tube from the trees. I’ll 
go out and keep changing the inflow 
from tree to tree. Let me know when 
you get the Drambuie flavor again.” 


FEW moments later Mr. Clutch- 
bill was bending over a fast drip- 
ping sap spout on a huge tree. From 
his bottle which he had hastily 
snatched from the snow drift, and 
noticed for the first time ““Drambuie”’ 
in large letters on its label, he poured 
into the black plastic sap tube a dose 
of the liquid, then reseated the tube’s 
mouth over the sap-leaking spout 
driven into the tree. 
Quite a while later Mr. Spear- 
hawk’s head appeared out of the door 
opening of the sugar house. 


“Mark that last tree, Aaron, we’ve | 


got it!” 





Mr. MacKinnon was excited when | 


Mr. Clutchbill got back into the sugar 
house. 

“Who,” he gasped, “could believe 
this stony earth should produce so 
ghostly a likeness of the flavor of 
wild honey from bees off the heather 
flowers as it is in Drambuie?” 

“No doubt the soil may have the 
same ingredient as on the Isle of 
Skye,” suggested Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Tt certainly has a strong echo of 
the old magic of Skye,” 
MacKinnon, his eyes grown as bright 
and restless. 

In deep thought he slowly settled 
himself on the fur robe of the bunk 
beside a window. He glanced out as 
though searching for something in 
the dreamy outdoors, where under a 


warm March sky that might have | 


been dipped in Prussian Blue, a robin 
was singing. Near at hand came the 
musical tinkle of the dripping water 
from the low eaves’ icy fretting. 


am \, 1 HAT will you sell the orchard 
for?” he suddenly burst out. 

“Why ... why—wha!” Mr. Clutch- 
bill looked at Mr. Spearhawk as 
though it was the most remote idea 
that ever entered his mind. 

“What do you say, Spearhawk?... 
you are the bank’s naturalist—you 
should know what these trees are 
worth .. . even this strange one with 
the rare juice.” 

“Would a thousand dollars be too 
much, Aaron?” 

“You said a thousand?” broke in 
Mr. MacKinnon, his keen ear catch- 
ing Mr. Spearhawk’s whisper. 

Mr. Clutchbill turned and nodded. 
“It will nicely clean up the back in- 
terest on this place and put a nick 
in the principal of the bank’s loan.” 


admitted Mr. | 
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